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Executive Summary 

This report measures trends in performance among urban schools receiving federal School Improvement Grant 
(SIG) awards as part of the American Recovery and Reinvestment Act of 2009 (ARRA). Additionally, we aim to 
document how member districts of the Council of the Great City Schools implemented SIG and specifically what 
effects the program had on student test scores and school “holding power” - the ability of high schools to move 
students through the system on a timely basis. 

Finally, based on interviews with district and school-based staff in several case study districts, we identify and 
describe the common characteristics of successful and unsuccessful implementation of the SIG program in 
Council schools and districts. 

Quantitative Results 

Results of our analysis across states for grades three through eight in both math and reading indicate that the gaps 
in the percentages of students scoring at or above Proficient on state assessments between SIG-award schools and 
the two comparison groups (SIG-eligible schools that did not receive grants and non-SIG-eligible schools) appear 
to have narrowed steadily over the first two years of the grants, and then leveled off in the third year. 

Moreover, the findings suggest that SIG-award schools also reduced the percentage of students in the lowest 
proficiency levels on state assessments. In many respects, this measure could be considered the most relevant 
assessment of the impact of the SIG investment, as more than one out of every three students in SIG-award schools 
were classified in the lowest performance level on state assessments. 

In addition, while the performance of fourth and eighth graders on NAEP and changes in high school enrollment 
trends cannot be directly attributed to the SIG investment, the data generally reinforce the SIG findings. In 
elementary and middle grades, the percentage of students in the lowest performance category is at its lowest level 
since these data were collected. 

And in high school, the data show that school districts have improved their ability to promote students from one 
high school grade to the next, which resulted in less of a “pile-up” in the ninth grade and higher percentages of 
students in the final two grade levels of high school. 

Interestingly, when looking at these achievement outcomes for the two most commonly used SIG intervention 
models implemented by schools — the transformation model and the turnaround model — the analysis revealed no 
statistically significant differences in their rates of improvement. 

Qualitative Results 

In addition to looking at state and national assessment data and high school enrollment trends, the Council 
conducted a qualitative review of selected urban districts and schools to determine how they used their SIG funds. 
The updated SIG program and the significant funding behind it have provided an important opportunity for 
districts to redesign their support structures for struggling schools; recruit effective teachers and principals; 
change the climate and expectations for students in these buildings; and engage parents and the community. 
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Moreover, funds were used to foster partnerships with external organizations to support schools, provide 
counseling, health, and mentoring services to students; and enhance teacher capacity to analyze data and improve 
practice. The funds, and how they were distributed and tracked, have allowed people to gauge — to some degree — 
what worked and what didn’t in ways that the old SIG program did not. 

Based on this review, we were able to identify several features that appeared to lead to more successful 
implementation efforts. These included: 

> A clear, coherent, and coordinated district plan for supporting and turning around the lowest-performing 
schools — and strong commitment for comprehensively executing this plan. 

> Interventions that were focused on instructional improvements and provided schools with high quality 
instructional programming and materials. 

> The coordination of instructional interventions and strategies that complemented each other. 

> Professional development that built staff instructional capacity. 

> Principals who were invested in a vision for improvement and were able to communicate these priorities to 
teachers, staff, students, and the community. 

> Principals who were given the flexibility to make staff changes or remove ineffective educators. 

> The ability to leverage data to identify the specific academic needs of struggling students, determine needs 
for professional development, and decide on intervention strategies. 

Looking forward, a major challenge facing all SIG schools will be the need to sustain academic gains after the 
substantial amounts of federal support go away. Urban district and school leaders interviewed for this project 
voiced both optimism and concern for the future. The SIG program provided districts with opportunities for 
intensive reform and collaboration to meet the needs of struggling schools. Whether these improvements are 
sustainable will ultimately determine the value and impact of the endeavor. 
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Introduction 

In February 2012, the Council of the Great City Schools (Council) published a report on the rollout of the federal 
School Improvement Grant (SIG) program in the organization’s member districts that received awards as part of 
the American Recovery and Reinvestment Act of 2009 (ARRA). 1 

This 2014 report serves as a follow-up to the original work and attempts to measure trends in performance among 
urban schools receiving the initial grants. This new report also seeks to better understand how member districts 
of the Council implemented SIG and specifically what effects the program had on student test scores and school 
“holding power,” i.e., the ability of schools to retain their high school students grade-by-grade and move them 
through the system on a timely basis. To accomplish this, we analyzed key performance indicators on the first 
cohort of schools receiving grant awards (SIG-award schools) and compared those indicators to: 

1) SIG-Eligible Schools - those schools deemed eligible to receive SIG awards, but not receiving any funding 
in Cohort 1 or Cohort 2 of the award cycle, and 

2) Non-SIG-Eligible Schools - those schools across the country not eligible to receive SIG funding due to 
higher levels of student achievement. 

SIG funding specifically targeted low-achieving schools across the country, which were often poor and high- 
minority, and included a large number of schools in Council-member districts. Consequently, the Council was 
interested in answering the following research questions in this study: 

1) How did SIG-award schools perform compared to SIG-eligible and non-SIG-eligible schools as measured 
by: 

a) changes in the percentage of students scoring at or above the Proficient level on state reading 
and mathematics exams in grades three through eight, , and 

b) changes in the percentage of students scoring at the lowest levels in reading and mathematics, 
generally the below Basic level, on state exams in grades three through eight? 

2) What were the changes in the percentage of students enrolled in each high school grade (i.e., grades nine, 
10, 11, and 12) in Council-member districts? 

3) What were the trends in performance, particularly at the below Basic level, in reading and math among 
students in large city schools on the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP)? 

4) What were common characteristics of successful and unsuccessful implementation of the SIG program in 
Council schools and districts? 

The first research question was addressed quantitatively by comparing three groups of schools (i.e., SIG-award 
schools, SIG-eligible schools that did not receive grants, and non-SIG-eligible schools) across the country and 
within each state over time. The second research question was answered by analyzing enrollment data by grade 


1 Lachlan-Hache, J., Naik, M., & Casserly, M. (2012, February). The School Improvement Grant Rollout in America’s Great City 
Schools. Retrieved from the Council of the Great City Schools website: 
http://www.cgcs.org/cms/lib/ DC0000 1 581/Centrici ty /Do main/4/SIG%20Report.pdf 
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and year among Council-member districts with SIG grants. The third question used NAEP results, particularly 
results among students scoring below Basic, to corroborate state test results. Finally, the last research question 
was answered through interviews with district and school-based staff in several case study districts. 

Background 

Funding for SIG was initially authorized by Congress in the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) 
of 1965 and amended by No Child Left Behind (NCLB) in 2002. States were able to apply to the U.S. Department 
of Education directly to receive funds under Section 1003(g) or take a percentage of their total Title I, Part A 
funds to provide local educational agency (LEA) sub-grants under Section 1003(a). Prior to ARRA, the 
investment in SIG was difficult to ascertain because states and districts could set aside a percentage of their Title 
I, Part A funding for the program and they did not have to report the amounts back to the Department. A direct 
line-item appropriation for SIG funding was introduced by Congress in 2007 when $125 million was authorized 
for the program. 

The federal appropriation for SIG was increased to $546 million in 2009, but at the request of the Obama 
Administration, the amount of funding for the SIG program was increased significantly by Congress as part of 
the ARRA allocation in FY 2009. The ARRA appropriation added $3 billion of additional funds for the program, 
bringing the total investment in turning around the nation’s poorest performing schools to just over $3.5 billion 
for the year. 

As a result of the additional dollars, the U.S Department of Education established new criteria for identifying 
schools that were eligible to receive funding. 2 The new requirements emphasized the identification of 
“persistently lowest-achieving” schools across a state. These schools, once identified, were divided into three tiers 
and priority for funding went to schools in Tier I and Tier II. Each state was required to create its own definition 
of “persistently lowest-achieving” schools and criteria were provided as guidance in the identification process. 
Specifically, Tier I schools could be any school that: 

a) Is among the lowest-performing five schools, or lowest-performing five percent of schools (whichever is 
greater) that are Title I-participating, and is identified for school improvement, corrective action, or 
restructuring under NCLB; or 

b) Is a high school that has a graduation rate lower than 60 percent. 

States could also identify additional schools for Tier I status if the school: 

1) Is an elementary school that is at least as low-achieving as the highest-achieving of the above schools, and 
either has not made Adequate Yearly Progress (AYP) for at least two consecutive years, or has a reading 
and math proficiency rate in the lowest quintile in the state (can be Title I-participating or Title I-eligible). 

Tier II schools can be any secondary school that: 


2 Melendez de Santa Ana, T. (2010, January). Letter to Chief State School Officers. Retrieved from the U.S. Department of Education 
we bsite: http://www2.e d .gov/programs/sif /dcl.pdf 
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a) Is among the lowest-performing five secondary schools that are Title I-eligible (but not participating), or 
are in the lowest-performing five percent of schools, whichever is greater; or 

b) Is a Title I-eligible (but not participating) high school that has a graduation rate lower than 60 percent 
over a number of years. 

could also identify additional schools for Tier II status if the school is a Title I participating school and it: 

Either is at least as low-achieving as the highest-achieving of the above schools or has a graduation rate 
of less than 60 percent over a number of years; and 

Either did not make AYP in the last two consecutive years or has a reading and math proficiency rate in 
the lowest quintile of the state. 

Additional criteria were provided for the identification of Tier III schools such that a Tier III school could be a 
school that does not meet the requirements for Tier I or Tier II and is either: 

a) A Title I-participating school identified for improvement, corrective action, or restructuring; or 

b) A Title I-eligible (including Title I-participating) school that has not made AYP in the last two years, or 
has a reading and math proficiency rate in the lowest quintile of the state. 

The table below summarizes the total number of SIG-award and SIG-eligible schools in each tier. 

Table 1. SIG-eligible and SIG-award Schools by Tier and Grade-span Served 


States 

1 ) 

2 ) 



Total Eligible 
&Awarded 
Schools 

Total Tier 1 
Eligible & 
Awarded 
Schools 

Total Tier 2 
Eligible & 
Awarded 
Schools 

Total Tier 3 
Eligible & 
Awarded 
Schools 

Total Elem- 
Middle eligible 
& Award (PK- 
8) Schools 

Total HS 
(Grade 9-12) 
Eligible & 
Award Schools 


SIG 

Eligible 

SIG 

Awarded 

SIG 

Eligible 

SIG 

Awarded 

SIG 

Eligible 

SIG 

Awarded 

SIG 

Eligible 

SIG 

Awarded 

SIG 

Eligible 

SIG 

Awarded 

SIG 

Eligible 

SIG 

Awarded 

Schools in 
States with 
CGCS 
Members 

14,090 

1,032 

998 

467 

951 

275 

12,141 

290 

11,749 

637 

2,247 

386 


In addition, school districts receiving SIG funds were required to select an intervention model for every school 
they included in their application that was a Tier I or Tier II school. The four intervention models were — 

1) Turnaround Model: Schools replace the principal and at least half of their staff; implement teacher 
recruitment and retention strategies; provide embedded professional development aligned with the 
turnaround effort; adopt a new governance structure, perhaps by making the school accountable to a 
central turnaround office; increase use of student data to improve curricular program and student 
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outcomes; increase learning time; and provide social-emotional and community-oriented services and 
supports for students. Additional strategies are also permitted. 

2) Transformation Model: Schools replace the principal; reform principal and teacher evaluations and 
reward the most effective teachers and leaders for increasing student achievement; provide embedded 
professional development aligned with the turnaround effort; implement teacher recruitment, incentive, 
and retention strategies; increase learning time; increase use of student data to improve curricular program 
and student outcomes; and provide operational flexibility and sustained support. Additional strategies are 
also permitted. 

3) Restart Model: School converts or closes and then reopens under a charter school operator, a charter 
management organization (CM), or an education management organization (EMO) that has been selected 
through a rigorous review process. A restart model must enroll, within the grades it serves, any former 
student who wishes to attend the school. 

4) Closure Model: LEA closes the low-performing school and moves students to a nearby school with 
higher performance. These schools may include, but are not limited to, charter schools or new schools 
for which achievement data are not yet available. 

Finally, the selection process for Tier 1 and Tier 2 schools resulted in a set of schools that was substantially 
different from schools nationally (see Table 2). For instance, the percent of students in SIG schools that were 
eligible for a free or reduced price lunch or were African American or Hispanic was substantially larger than the 
percent of these students nationwide. Moreover, the majority of schools awarded SIG grants were in cities rather 
than in suburbs, towns, or rural areas. 

Table 2. Percentage of Schools Awarded Tier 1 and Tier 2 SIG Grants in 2010-11 



All Schools 

SIG Schools 

Student Characteristics 



Percent free lunch 

39.2 

68.7 

Percent free or reduced lunch 

47.0 

76.2 

Percent Black or Hispanic 

38.0 

76.6 

Locale 



City 

24.9 

57.2 

Suburb 

28.1 

16.6 

Town 

14.1 

7.0 

Rural 

32.9 

19.1 

Grade Level 



Primary grades 

56.4 

24.0 

Middle grades 

17.8 

20.5 

High school grades 

20.0 

48.4 

Other 

5.7 

7.0 
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Methodology 

In 2013, the U.S. Department of Education (ED) released a report, School Improvement Grant State Summaries: 
Cohort 1 Schools (School Year 2010-11 Data), 3 highlighting state-level performance of SIG schools (Cohort 1 
schools began implementing SIG models in the 2010-11 school year). The ED report also provided aggregate 
state data for Cohort 1 SIG schools on several student demographic variables and other indicators, including 
adjusted-cohort graduation rates, average school year minutes, student and teacher attendance, high school 
advanced course-taking rates, and the percentage of students scoring Proficient or higher on state assessments in 
reading and mathematics. 

The details of the ED report will not be duplicated in this Council analysis. However, readers are encouraged to 
reference the ED report for more detailed descriptions of student characteristics in SIG schools across states, types 
of SIG schools by school intervention model (transformation, turnaround, etc.), and the locale of SIG schools 
(urban, suburban, rural, or town). 

The Council’s 2012 report also provided a detailed description of the characteristics of SIG schools but the unit 
of analysis was urban school districts and schools rather than states. This new 2014 report also focuses on urban 
schools but analyzes a slightly different set of school-improvement indicators to see if we can get a better sense 
of how these schools did with SIG funding. A description of the methodology for the analyses is presented below. 

Measuring Test-score Performance in Grades Three through Eight 

NCLB stipulated that all states were required to assess students annually in reading and mathematics in grades 
three through eight. This new Council report analyzes changes in these grades on state-test results from the 
baseline year (2009-10 — the year before new SIG funds were available) through the 2012-13 school year. Council 
researchers compared changes in the percentage of students at or above each state’s proficiency levels who were 
enrolled in one of three types of schools (i.e., SIG-award schools in each state, a random sample of SIG-eligible 
but non-award schools in each state, and a random sample of non-SIG eligible schools in each state). The research 
team only collected data from the 38 states in which a Council-member district was present. 

In addition, the Council research team was interested in any decline in the percentage of students in the lowest 
performance level in states where there were at least two performance levels below the Proficient designation. 
For example, many states identify four performance levels where Level 1 and Level 2 are not considered 
Proficient and Level 3 and Level 4 are considered Proficient or above. Our analysis examined changes over time 
in the percentage of students at Level 1. Other states identify students in three levels only, where Level 1 is not 
considered Proficient and Level 2 and Level 3 are considered Proficient or above. Our analysis did not include 
students in the lowest performance level in these states since the changes in Level 1 are reflected in changes in 
Level 2 and Level 3. The Council examined trends both within state and across states. 


3 U. S. Department of Education (June, 2013). School Improvement Grant State Summaries: Cohort 1 Schools (School Year 2010-1 1 
Data). R etrieved from htt p://www2.ed.gov/programs/sif/sig state data summa ry svl0-ll.pdf . 
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The analysis also aggregated results across grades at the elementary school level but not at the high school level. 
The research team was keenly aware of problems in analyzing changes in student achievement across grade levels, 
across years, and across states with very different assessments and very different standards of rigor. Ho, Lewis, 
and MacGregor 4 note that any interpretation of growth across grade, time, and states is largely dependent on the 
rigor of the proficiency cut scores set on individual state exams. They note that two states with the same student 
achievement baseline, that adopt the same student growth model at the same time, and who have similar increases 
in student achievement will likely have different proportions of students Proficient on state exams. Other studies 
have reached similar conclusions. 5 

To be as cautious as possible, then, comparisons over time were not reported where the state assessment, state 
proficiency levels, or cut-scores changed during the four years in question (i.e., school years 2009-10 through 
2012-13). For example, Florida transitioned from the FCAT to the FCAT 2.0 in 2011, so scores on districts and 
schools in Florida were not included in the four-year longitudinal analysis contained in this report because they 
were not fully comparable from year to year. A full list of states that were excluded from the analysis for these 
reasons is presented in Table 3. Nonetheless, student performance in Council-member districts in these excluded 
states are provided in Appendix A so the reader can see the data, but they are not included in aggregate 
comparisons in the body of the report. 

In addition, states conducting annual testing in the fall have been excluded from the longitudinal analysis. In these 
states, the content of the assessments generally reflected the prior year’s curriculum. For example, grade three 
fall assessments measure progress on the second grade curriculum. In the Council’s judgment, the misalignment 
between curriculum and grade levels in these states invalidates the assessment results for the purposes of this 
analysis. These states included Rhode Island, Wisconsin, and Michigan. 

Moreover, the Council team drew its data directly from state websites or through direct requests to state research 
departments, but states were excluded from the analysis if the team was unable to obtain electronic results from 
either source. These states included Alaska, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Nebraska, Oklahoma, and Washington, D.C 
- although data were obtained for the District of Columba Public Schools (see Table 3). 

In some states - Alaska for example - data were provided, but the format did not allow a comparison to other 
states. For example, Alaska’s data were reported in rate categories or bands (e.g., >90%, 10% or less, etc.) rather 
than as nominal rates. Oklahoma provided data as Adobe Acrobat files only, and requests to the state department 
of education for electronic files that could be manipulated were unsuccessful. Results for the District of Columbia 
Public Schools were available on the local education agency website, but efforts to obtain data for the entire city 
were unsuccessful. 


4 Ho, A. Lewis, D, & MacGregor-Garris, J. (2009). The dependence of growth-model results on proficiency cut scores. Educational 
Measurement: Issues and Practice, 28(4), 15-26. doi: 10. 1 1 1 1/j . 1745-3992. 2009. 00159.x 

5 See for example: Koretz, D. & Hamilton, L. (2006). Testing for accountability in K-12. In R. Brennan (Ed.), Educational 
Measurement (4 th Ed., pp. 531-578). Westport, CT: American Council on Education/Praeger. or Heck, R. (2006). Assessing school 
achievement progress: Comparing alternative approaches. The Journal of Leadership for Effective & Equitable Organizations, 42(5), 


6 67-699. d oi: 10. 1177/001 3 161X062937 18 
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In addition, this report looks at the numbers of SIG schools that made progress on state test scores in various 
ranges of improvement and the numbers of SIG schools that made no progress. Ultimately, the analysis of state 
test score data on SIG schools was conducted on schools in 15 states and 27 Council-member school districts. 

Table 3. Council of the Great City Schools State and District Participation 


State 

District 

Electronic 

Data 

Available 

Changed 
Assessment in 

2010-11 

Changed 
Assessment in 
2011-12 

Changed 
Assessment in 
2012-13 




Math 

Reading/ 

ELA 

Math 

Reading/ 

ELA 

Math 

Reading/ 

ELA 

AK 

Anchorage School District 

No 







AL 

Birmingham City Schools 

Yes 







CA 

Fresno Unified, Long Beach 
Unified, Los Angeles Unified, 
Oakland Unified, Sacramento 
Unified, Santa Ana Unified, San 
Diego Unified, San Francisco 
Unified 

Yes 







CO 

Denver Public Schools 

Yes 





Yes 

Yes 

CT 

Bridgeport Public Schools 

Yes 







DC 

District of Columbia Public 
Schools 

District 

Only 







FL 

Broward County Public Schools, 
Miami-Dade County Public 
Schools, Duval County Public 
Schools, Hillsborough County 
School District, Orange County 
Public Schools, The School 
District of Palm Beach County 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 





GA 

Atlanta Public Schools 

Yes 







HI 

Hawaii State Department of 
Education 

No SIG 
Schools 







IA 

Des Moines Public Schools 

No 







IL 

Chicago Public Schools 

Yes 





Yes 

Yes 

IN 

Indianapolis Public Schools 

Yes 







KS 

Wichita Public Schools 

No 







KY 

Jefferson County Public Schools 

Yes 



Yes 

Yes 



LA 

East Baton Rouge Parish School 
Board, Orleans Parish School 
Board 

No 







MA 

Boston Public Schools 

Yes 





Yes 

Yes 

MD 

Baltimore City Public Schools 

Yes 







MI 

Detroit Public Schools 

Fall Test 







MN 

Minneapolis Public Schools, St. 
Paul Public Schools 

Yes 

Yes 





Yes 
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State 

District 

Electronic 

Data 

Available 

Ch 

Asses; 

20 

Math 

anged 
sment in 
10-11 
Reading/ 
ELA 

Ch 

Asses, 

20 

Math 

anged 
sment in 
11-12 
Reading/ 
ELA 

Ch 

Asses; 

20 

Math 

anged 
sment in 
12-13 
Reading/ 
ELA 

MS 

Jackson Public Schools 

Yes 







NC 

Charlotte-Mecklenburg Schools, 
Guilford County Schools 

Yes 





Yes 

Yes 

NE 

Omaha Public Schools 

No 







NJ 

Newark Public Schools 

Yes 







NM 

Albuquerque Public Schools 

Yes 







NV 

Clark County School District 

Yes 


Yes 





NY 

Buffalo Public Schools, New 
York City Public Schools, 
Rochester City School District 

Yes 





Yes 

Yes 

OH 

Cincinnati Public Schools, 
Cleveland Metropolitan School 
District, Columbus City Schools, 
Dayton Public Schools, Toledo 
Public Schools 

Yes 







OK 

Oklahoma City Public Schools 

No 







OR 

Portland Public Schools 

Yes 

Yes 



Yes 



PA 

The School District of 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh Public 
Schools 

No Results 
for 12-13 







RI 

Providence Public School 
District 

Fall Test 







SC 

Charleston County School 
District 

Yes 







TN 

Shelby County Schools, 
Metropolitan Nashville Public 
Schools 

Yes 







TX 

Austin Independent School 
District, Dallas Independent 
School District, El Paso 
Independent School District, 
Fort Worth Independent School 
District, Houston Independent 
School District 

Yes 



Yes 

Yes 



VA 

Norfolk Public Schools, 
Richmond Public Schools 

Yes 



Yes 



Yes 

WA 

Seattle Public Schools 

Yes 







WI 

Milwaukee Public Schools 

Fall Test 








Finally, the research team selected a random sample of SIG-eligible but not funded schools and non-SIG-eligible 
schools in each state to compare to all SIG-award schools in that state and across states. And the research team 
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compared the trends of both turnaround schools and transformation schools to see if there was a difference in 
their respective rates of change. 

Measuring High School Enrollment by Grade 

No Child Left Behind (NCLB) amendments to the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 2002 also 
mandated annual student achievement tests once in high school. However, student achievement assessments at 
the high school level occur at varying grades from state to state (i.e., some states assess students at ninth grade 
and others at 10 th , 11 th or 12 th ). As a result, measuring changes in student performance on state assessments in 
high school is problematic because not everyone is testing the same grades as they do in grades three through 
eight. 

In addition, state assessments administered in grades 10, 11, and 12 often exclude students who fail to gain the 
necessary high school credits for promotion into the next grade(s). Consequently, any analysis of state 
performance in the upper grades sometimes excludes the lowest-performing students in high school. This concern 
is exacerbated in a report like this that is looking particularly at trends among the lowest-performing schools. 

For these reasons, the research team decided not to analyze test scores at the high school level like it did at the 
elementary level. Instead, the team elected to analyze the proportion of students enrolled annually in grades nine, 
10, 11, and 12 relative to the total high school population as a measure of a school’s “holding power” at the high 
school level and a “leading indicator” of graduation. A number of studies 6 have identified timely movement of 
students from one grade to another as a key predictor of high school completion. Measures of success in ninth 
grade, for instance, including on-time promotion to 10 th grade, the number of failing grades (Fs) in core courses, 
and the number of course credits earned have been consistently linked to high school success and graduation. 

As a result, the Council’s research team elected to use the number and percent of students enrolled in grades nine 
through 12 as an indicator of progress toward graduation. 

In particular, we hypothesized that the number of retained (repeat) ninth graders would decline as schools 
improved instruction and academic supports for students. As a result, the proportion of 10 th , 11 th , and 12 th grade 
students enrolled should increase over time (changes could also be due to policy changes). As an example, Figure 
1 illustrates the actual enrollment pattern by grade across all Council districts nationwide. This study assesses 
changes in this pattern at the district level — not the school level— before and after the SIG investment. 

Clearly, the proportion of ninth grade students enrolled is significantly higher than the proportion of 10 th , 11 th , 
and 12 th grade students. The data show a common and long-standing enrollment pattern with which many readers 
may not be familiar. What one is looking at are large numbers of ninth graders who are stacking up because they 
have not passed core courses and have not accumulated sufficient credits to move to subsequent grades. 
Smoothing out this distribution is one possible effect that SIG might have on urban school systems. 


6 See for example Allensworth, E. & Easton, J. (2005). The on-track indicator as a predictor of high school graduation. Chicago: 
Consortium on Chicago School Research at the University of Chicago. Retrieved from 
http://ccsr . uchic ago.edu/ sites/d e fault/files/publications/p78.pdf 
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However, Council researchers did not apply this measure to individual schools because district decisions 
regarding open enrollment, magnet programs, and the like make school-level enrollment patterns inconsistent. 
District-level enrollment patterns were more stable, and provided a better indicator of improvement although the 
methodology meant that we necessarily included schools that were not associated with SIG and may not have 
been low-performing. 


Figure 1. CGCS K-12 District Enrollment Profile 
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NAEP Data 

The Council’s research team also looked at NAEP data to see if it corroborated results we were seeing on state 
tests. Unfortunately, NAEP results are not provided on a school-by-school basis, but the team’s hypothesis was 
that district-level trends on NAEP, particularly among the lowest-achieving students, might reflect some of the 
SIG-award trends since there were disproportionate numbers of these low-performing schools in large cities. This 
is not a direct measure of SIG’s effects, but we would expect to see trend lines among SIG-award schools and 
large city schools generally moving in the same directions. To see if that was true, we looked at changes in 
performance levels on NAEP, especially changes in the percentages of students in large city schools who scored 
below Basic levels of performance in reading and math. 
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Qualitative Data 

Finally, the research team interviewed district and building-level staff from urban school districts that showed 
substantial test-score gains in their SIG schools and districts whose SIG school showed little to no improvements. 
Approximately 50 individuals were interviewed from eight districts: Cleveland, Columbus, Denver, Miami-Dade 
County, Milwaukee, Philadelphia, San Francisco, and Seattle. Interviewees included superintendents, SIG 
program directors, principals, and teachers in SIG schools. 

Limitations of the Study 

The Council attempted to answer a number of critical questions about the federal SIG program, but found that 
one’s ability to do so was seriously hampered by the quality of the data. Other analysts will run into the same 
problems. This is unfortunate because federal policymakers are left without a clear and unambiguous picture of 
whether this major investment in turning around the nation’s lowest-performing schools worked as intended. 
Worse, it leaves advocates both for and against the program to argue their positions without the evidence one 
needs to decide who is correct. 

Still, we wanted to present as much data as possible but with a clear understanding of some of the limitations in 
this study. First, as was discussed earlier, data were retrieved for this study from state departments of education 
or from their websites. This meant that there were inconsistencies in how and what data were reported. For 
instance, many states reported the percentage of Proficient students across grade levels without reporting the 
number of students tested in each grade level. As a result, the Council’s research team was unable to calculate a 
weighted proficiency level for schools based on the number of test takers at each grade level. In schools where 
the number of students assessed was reported, the research team compared the difference between the mean 
performance calculations and the weighted mean performance based on the number of students tested. These 
differences were not statistically significant. 

Moreover, we could not adjust trends by percentages of student poverty, English language learners, or other 
student demographic data. Data on these variables were not consistently reported by states on each school. And 
we were not able to access any longitudinal student-by-student trends. All data are cross-sectional across grades. 

In addition, school performance measures did not correct for differences in state accountability or “n-size” rules 
for excluding students from school assessment results. For example, state procedures sometimes exclude students 
from state reports when they do not meet minimum guidelines for being enrolled for a “full academic year.” In 
addition, states may classify some students as “Out of District” or “Out of State” test takers. Students in these 
categories may not be included in building-level reports, and our analysis, as a result, may not include all students 
tested in SIG schools. 

Furthermore, to maintain consistency across states, a mean annual performance was calculated as an average of 
the proficiency rate across all grade levels within a school. But, the number of grade levels included in a school’s 
analysis varied according to the number of grades served by the schools. Nonetheless, we think that most of the 
anomalies are consistent from year-to-year and wash out across districts. 
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Also, we were not able to say anything about the relative effects of the restart or closure models because they 
were used so infrequently. 7 Consequently, little from our results can be gleaned about the effectiveness of private 
turnaround contractors or the merits of turning schools into charters. 

We have also made every attempt to sort out why some SIG schools made progress and others did not, but there 
was no way for us to attribute gains or lack thereof to any single strategy. There often appeared to be a mix of 
explanations. We devote considerable narrative in this report to laying out some of these explanations. 

Finally, state - and by default district - attrition was a significant limitation in the study. The Council’s research 
team excluded a number of states and districts from the study for various reasons. Changes in state assessments 
were noted earlier as a reason to exclude states from the analysis, a situation that applied not only to our study 
but to the study by the Department of Education. For all intents and purposes, the effectiveness of the federal 
government’s initiative to turn around the nation’s lowest-performing schools was left to the mercy of states’ 
constantly changing testing practices. 


Quantitative Results 


Results 


School Performance in Grades Three through Eight on State Assessments 

Results of our analysis across states for grades three through eight are provided in Figure 2 (math) and Figure 3 
(reading/ELA). As expected, the percentage of Proficient students in SIG-award schools before the grants were 
administered was lower than the proficiency rates of a random sample of schools that were eligible to (but did 
not) receive SIG funding, as well as a random sample of schools across the country that were not SIG-eligible. In 
the 2009-10 baseline year, SIG-eligible schools not awarded grants had a proficiency rate in mathematics that 
was 21.7 percentage points higher than SIG-award schools, and non-SIG-eligible schools had a proficiency rate 
that was 37.2 percentage points higher. In reading, the differences were 16.9 and 34.1 percentage points, 
respectively. In other words, the targeting of funds to the very lowest-performing schools appears to have been 
accomplished. 

In general, the achievement gaps between SIG-award schools and the two comparison groups appear to have 
narrowed steadily for the first two years, and then leveled off in the third year. Two years after the initial SIG 
awards (2011-12), the proficiency gap in math between SIG-award and SIG-eligible schools was reduced to 14.9 
points. And the gap between SIG-award schools and the non-eligible state sample was reduced to 30.1 points. 
The gaps remained about the same in 2012-13 at 14.6 points and 29.9 points, respectively. In reading, there was 
a similar trend. The mean difference in proficiency among SIG schools in the 2011-12 school year was reduced 
to 14.5 points compared to SIG-eligible schools and 30.5 points compared to the random sample of non-eligible 
schools. In the 2012-13 school year, the gaps between SIG-award and SIG-eligible schools was reduced to 13.8 
points and to 29.7 points compared to the sample of non-eligible schools across states. 


7 By and large, schoo l districts d id not u se fe de ral SIG fund s when t hey closed sch ools. 
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The Council’s research team was also interested in the movement of students out of the lowest performance 
category in states that had at least two performance levels below Proficient. In many respects, this measure could 
be considered the most relevant assessment of the impact of the SIG investment, as more than one out of every 
three students in SIG-award schools was classified in the lowest performance level on state assessments - 41.9 
percent in math and 33.7 percent in reading. Figure 4 (math) and Figure 5 (reading/ELA) suggest that SIG-award 
schools did reduce the percentage of students in the lowest proficiency levels on state assessments. The gap in 
mathematics between SIG-funded schools and SIG-eligible schools was 17.8 percentage points in the baseline 
year and between SIG-funded and non-SIG schools was 25.5 percentage points. By the 2011-12 academic year, 
the gap between SIG-funded and SIG-eligible schools was 9.7 percentage points and between SIG-funded and 
non-SIG schools was 17.3 percentage points. In 2012-13, the gaps remained about the same. 

In reading, similar changes were observed. The gap in reading between SIG-funded and SIG-eligible schools was 
11.0 percentage points in the baseline year and between SIG-funded and non-SIG schools was 20.2 percentage. 
By 2011-12, the gap between SIG-funded and SIG-eligible schools was reduced to 7.6 percentage points and 
between SIG-funded and non-SIG schools was 15.4 percentage points. The 2012-13 differences were similar to 
those in 2011-12. 


Figure 2. Mean Percentage of Students in Grades 3-8 Performing At or Above Proficient in Mathematics 

by SIG Group from SY2009-10 to SY2012-13 
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Figure 3. Mean Percentage of Students in Grades 3-8 Performing At or Above Proficient in Reading by SIG 


Group from SY2009-10 to SY2012-13 



Figure 4. Mean Percentage of Students in Grades 3-8 Performing Below Basic in Mathematics by SIG 

Group from SY2009-10 to SY2012-13 
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Figure 5. Mean Percentage of Students in Grades 3-8 Performing Below Basic in Reading by SIG Group 


from SY2009-10 to SY2012-13 



The research team also examined the numbers of SIG schools in each sample that made improvement. We did 
this because looking at average proficiency scores alone does tell one about how many schools were affected. 
The results are displayed in Figures 6 and 7. The results indicated that 45.9 percent of SIG-award schools in 
Council districts made gains greater than 10 percentage points between 2009-10 and 2012-13 in math. In addition, 
some 12.2 percent of these schools made gains between five and 10 percentage points, while 27.0 percent of these 
SIG schools showed no improvement (see Figure 6). In some cases, SIG schools in Council districts made more 
progress in math than other SIG-funded schools, SIG-eligible but not funded schools, and non-SIG schools; in 
other cases they did not. 

In reading, the results indicated that 29.9 percent of SIG-award schools in Council districts made gains greater 
than 10 percentage points between 2009-10 and 2012-13. In addition, some 22.1 percent of these schools made 
gains between five and 10 percentage points, while 23.4 percent of these SIG schools showed no improvement 
(see Figure 7). Again, in some cases, SIG schools in Council districts made more progress in reading than other 
SIG-funded schools, SIG-eligible but not funded schools, and non-SIG schools; in other cases they did not. 
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Figure 6. Percentage of Schools in Grades 3-8 Improving in Math by Category and School Type from 


SY2009-10 to SY2012-13 
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Figure 7. Percentage of Schools in Grades 3-8 Improving in Reading by Category and School Type from 

SY2009-10 to SY2012-13 
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Transformation vs. Turnaround Schools 

As described earlier in this report, schools were required by the U.S. Department of Education to select a SIG 
intervention model to implement as part of the improvement process. The Council’s research team conducted a 
statistical comparison of the two most commonly used intervention models and their relative improvements. Few 
districts chose to close low performing schools with their SIG dollars, and only a small number of schools selected 
the restart model. Since the sample size for these two models was small, they were not included in this analysis. 

Most of the schools participating in the SIG intervention chose either the transformation or turnaround 
intervention models. Figures 8 and 9 show changes for the two main models in the percentages of students 
Proficient or above in reading and math over the four year period. 

Figures 10 and 11 show changes for the two models in the percentage of students performing below Basic in 
reading and math. For all four analyses, there were no statistically significant differences between the 
transformation and turnaround SIG intervention models in their rates of improvement. 


Figure 8. Transformation Compared to Turnaround Model Mean Percentage of Students in Grades 3-8 
Performing At or Above Proficient in Mathematics from SY2009-10 to SY2012-13 
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Figure 9. Transformation Compared to Turnaround Model Mean Percentage of Students in Grades 3-8 
Performing At or Above Proficient in Reading from SY2009-10 to SY2012-13 
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Figure 10. Transformation Compared to Turnaround Model Mean Percentage of Students in Grades 3-8 
Performing Below Basic in Math from SY2009-10 to SY2012-13 
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Figure 11. Transformation Compared to Turnaround Model Mean Percentage of Students in Grades 3-8 
Performing Below Basic in Reading from SY2009-10 to SY2012-13 
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This lack of difference between the two models in their rates of improvement is somewhat unexpected because 
there was a presumption that the transformation model might not have as pronounced an effect as the turnaround 
model. In fact, the Department of Education capped the percent of schools that could use the transformation 
approach because it was viewed as the least rigorous (and possibly least effective) and therefore most likely to be 
used by school officials. The Department of Education prohibited an LEA from using the transformation model 
in more than half of its SIG schools if nine or more Tier I and Tier II schools were included in the district’s 
application. The main difference between the two models was that turnaround schools were supposed to replace 
at least half the staff and adopt a new governance structure, while transformation schools had no such 
requirements. 

The interviews for this project, however, suggested that there was more variation in practices within each reform 
model than between them. It could have been the case that a school’s new staff were not significantly different or 
better than the staff they replaced. It could also have been that the new governance models weren’t any better 
than the original ones, or that governance as defined by these models has no real impact on student achievement. 
In addition, both models were permitted to use additional strategies that were not always clearly specified. It could 
be that these strategies, along with the allowable uses of funds that were identical from one model to another, 
produced similar results. 

Student Performance on the NAEP Assessment 

We also examined results from the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) to see if these data 
corroborated what we saw with the state-test data. Again, the reader should keep in mind that NAEP does not 
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measure the progress of specific and identifiable schools - these data are simply an indirect indicator of whether 
the lowest-performing students in urban schools are improving. 

Figures 12 through 19 show changes since 2003 in fourth- and eighth-grade NAEP reading and mathematics 
performance levels for both Large Cities and the National Public sample. 

For both groups (Large Cities and the National Public sample), the data show consistent declines in the percentage 
of students in the lowest performance category (below Basic). While these trends were evident prior to the new 
SIG investment (2003 - 2009), the trends after the new SIG grants were implemented showed continued progress 
and are consistent with findings from the state assessment data presented in the previous section. 

We did not see a discernable difference in the biennial rates of change among students who were below Basic 
before and after the new SIG program went into effect. 

Still, the 2011 and 2013 NAEP results were attained after the new version of SIG was implemented and 
improvement was evident. In fourth grade reading, the percentage of students in the Large Cities sample who 
scored below the Basic performance level declined from 46.1 percent in 2009 to 42.7 percent in 2013 (see Figure 
12). Over the same period, the percentage of large-city school fourth graders scoring at the Basic level remained 
fairly steady at around 3 1 percent, and the percentage of large city students scoring at or above the Proficient 
level increased from 22.7 percent to 25.9 percent. 

Similarly, the national sample (which included the large cities) saw declines in the below Basic group over the 
same period and increases in the percentage of students scoring at the Proficient level, but both the increases and 
decreases were somewhat smaller at the national level than at the large city level (see Figures 12, 13). 

At the eighth-grade level in reading, the percentage of large city students scoring below Basic dropped from 37.1 
percent to 31.9 percent or 5.2 percentage points between 2009 and 2013. During the same period, the percentage 
of large city students scoring at the Proficient and Advanced levels increased 4.5 percentage points. Nationally, 
the pattern of change was similar between 2009 and 2013, with those scoring below Basic declining 2.9 points 
and those scoring at Proficient or Advanced levels increasing 3.8 percentage points. 

Again, the overall improvements were somewhat larger in the large cities (where a disproportionate number of 
SIG schools are concentrated) than nationally (see Figures 14, 15). 

In math, fourth graders in large cities were also improving. The percentage of large city students scoring below 
Basic dropped 3.3 points between 2009 and 2013, and the percentage of students at or above Proficient increased 
4.5 points. At the national level, the percentage of students below Basic dropped by 1.1 points, while the 
percentages at or above the Proficient level increased by 3.0 points (see Figures 16, 17). 

In eighth grade, the percentage of large city students scoring below Basic in math dropped 5.0 percentage points 
between 2009 and 2013, while the percentage at or above Proficient increased by 3.1 points over the same period. 
At the national level, the percent of students scoring below Basic dropped 1.7 points, while the percentages at or 
above Proficient increased by 1.9 points (see Figures 18, 19). 
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Figure 12. Percentage of Students in Large Cities in each NAEP Performance Level on Grade 4 Reading 

from 2003 to 2013 
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Figure 13. Percentage of the Nation’s Public School Students in each NAEP Performance Level on Grade 4 

Reading from 2003 to 2013 
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Figure 14. Percentage of Students in Large Cities in each NAEP Performance Level on Grade 8 Reading 

from 2003 to 2013 
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Figure 15. Percentage of the Nation's Public School Students in each NAEP Performance Level on Grade 8 

Reading from 2003 to 2013 
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Figure 16. Percentage of Students in Large Cities in each NAEP Performance Level on Grade 4 

Mathematics from 2003 to 2013 
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Figure 17 Percentage of the Nation’s Public School Students in each NAEP Performance Level on Grade 4 

Mathematics from 2003 to 2013 
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Figure 18. Percentage of Students in Large Cities in each NAEP Performance Level on Grade 8 

Mathematics from 2003 to 2013 
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Figure 19 Percentage of the Nation’s Public School Students in each NAEP Performance Level on Grade 8 

Mathematics from 2003 to 2013 
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High School Enrollment Trends in CGCS Districts 

We also examined trends in grade-by-grade enrollment in the Great City Schools to see if there were any 
indications that schools were improving their “holding power” — which would be evident if the percentages 
enrolled in each high school grade were beginning to look more similar. All things being equal, we would expect 
the percentage of students at each grade level to be roughly the same (25 percent). Again, this is an indirect 
indicator that could be affected by any number of factors other than SIG. However, data indicating that grade- 
level enrollment was not smoothing out might suggest that SIG was not having any broad effects on urban schools. 

Figure 20 shows changes in the percentage of students at each high school grade level in the aggregated Great 
City Schools over two years of the SIG grant period and the year before the new SIG program went into effect. It 
is important to note that the overall high school enrollment remained the same (2.083 million students) between 
2009-10 and 2010-11. 


As the graph illustrates, the percentage of ninth grade students dropped or improved slightly over the study period 
while the percentage of students in 1 1 th and 12 th grade showed some gains or improvements. In other words, urban 
school districts did appear to improve their ability to promote students from one high school grade to the next, 
which resulted in less of a “pile-up” in the ninth grade and higher percentages of students in the final two grade 
levels of high school. 


Figure 20. Percentage of Students Enrolled in High School across CGCS Districts by Grade from SY2009- 


10 to SY2011-12 
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Quantitative Summary 

Taken individually, each of the analyses presented in this report may not provide a compelling argument for 
improvements in the lowest-performing SIG schools across the country. However, taken collectively, these data 
provide convincing evidence that the investment in the lowest-performing schools improved educational 
outcomes for students in participating schools in Council districts. While the most frequently used intervention 
models (i.e., transformation and turnaround) appear to produce similar results, the changes in the percentage of 
students scoring below Basic and at or above Proficient levels on state assessments show that gaps between 
students in SIG schools and schools across the state decreased significantly. 

In addition, while the performance of fourth and eighth graders on NAEP and changes in high school enrollment 
trends cannot be directly attributed to the SIG investment, the data generally reinforce the SIG findings. In 
elementary and middle grades, the percentage of students in the lowest performance category is at its lowest level 
since these data were collected. And in high school, the data show preliminary signs that schools are moving more 
students into the 11 th and 12 th grades. It is likely that this trend is a leading indicator of improvements in high 
school graduation rates. 

Qualitative Results 
Uses of SIG Funds 

In addition to looking at state and national assessment data and high school enrollment trends, the Council 
conducted a qualitative review of selected urban districts and schools to determine how they used their SIG funds. 

Districts and schools were chosen for this qualitative portion of the study based on state math and reading test 
results. Some urban districts were chosen because their SIG schools demonstrated an increase in performance on 
their state assessments, and others were chosen because they showed no change or decreased performance. 

Research staff from the Council then interviewed central office employees and school-based personnel (including 
principals and teachers) who were involved in the design and/or implementation of the SIG grants between 2009 
and 2013. 

Case Study Questions 

The purpose of the interviews was to determine how SIG schools used their federal grant funds and to identify 
common patterns or themes that might explain why some schools improved and others did not. The interviews 
with district staff members, principals, and teachers focused on the following questions: 

• What was the political and organizational context of the district during the SIG implementation? 

• What were the districts’ instructional areas of focus during the study period? 
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• What were the schools’ goals and objectives during that period, and what was the process for setting and 
monitoring progress toward those goals? 

• What kinds of interventions were put into place to turn around academic performance in SIG schools? 

• How were SIG-funded schools held accountable for improving student achievement? What methods or 
measures were used? 

• What professional development was available for teachers and administrators to address the academic 
needs of students and special populations in SIG schools? 

• What plans did schools and districts develop for sustaining programs and processes implemented with 
SIG funding? 

The results of the interviews are summarized in the sections below. 

Political and Organizational Context 

Urban school districts often faced conflicting demands around how to use their SIG dollars with their lowest- 
performing schools. These districts also faced challenges in determining what the central priorities of the SIG 
program were and how they were expected to use their funds. In addition, many SIG-eligible schools were subject 
to turnaround efforts before the new SIG program — sometimes multiple turnaround efforts — with uneven results. 
How districts experienced and dealt with these uncertainties and conflicting demands, and what lessons they 
learned from their previous turnaround results, sometimes affected how they thought about their challenges and 
how they used their new SIG funds. 

The Council’s 2012 report on SIG discussed a number of challenges that districts faced over the years in 
attempting to improve these schools, including difficulties with the removal and recruitment of staff, community 
and union resistance to school changes or closures, the ability to secure and retain sufficient resources to launch 
and sustain the turnaround efforts, and conflicting demands from various stakeholders. 

Interviews with district and school staff for this report confirmed that these issues continued to plague reform 
efforts under the new SIG program. One district indicated that it received ongoing pressure from its state to close 
the lowest-performing schools, while at the same time there was pressure from parents and others to keep the 
schools open. In another district, the turnaround work had been going on for about eight years and the system had 
learned a great deal about what worked, while another district had just started its reform efforts. Some districts 
enjoyed relatively stable personnel over the grant period, while others saw major staffing changes both before 
and during the SIG period. 

In addition, many personnel interviewed for this project reported that their SIG schools were in disarray prior to 
the grant, resulting from a lack of strong district support for low-performing schools and a mechanism to 
coordinate work in these schools. One district reported that increasing decentralization over the years had 
weakened central-office capacity to help struggling schools, leaving many individual schools to do what they 
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thought best without much direction or coordination. Another district added that school-level leadership was often 
a challenge, citing one SIG school whose previous principal was constantly away or out sick, leaving school 
personnel to fend for themselves. There were also cases where the opposite dynamic was at play. That is, the 
district had too many turnaround strategies, consultants, state teams, and others who significantly hampered a 
coherent approach to the reforms. 

A number of districts also indicated they struggled with what organizational structures to put into place to support 
the school turnarounds. Many thought the best way to serve these schools was to group them into specialized 
administrative units or “regions” that receive dedicated and concentrated support. Many superintendents worked 
with their school boards and the public on the benefits of creating these zones, highlighting the tailored services 
and supports that the schools would receive. 

In one district, a new superintendent pushed for more centralization prior to SIG, and the grant funding helped to 
propel the district’s reorganization. But other districts encountered school-level resistance to this type of 
centralized support. Sometimes schools had the wherewithal to handle the autonomy, but sometimes they did not, 
resulting in uneven reform efforts among schools depending on personnel capacity and expertise. 

Goals and Objectives 

To receive funds under the program, school districts submitted applications to their states on behalf of the 
turnaround schools. Applications required districts to articulate formal written goals and objectives, along with 
what intervention model was being chosen and what improvement strategies were being put into place. Sometimes 
these goals were very clear and were accompanied with definitive indicators of success, and in other cases the 
goals were more overarching and generalized. 

In addition, the exact nature of the districts’ roles in defining school improvements differed substantially from 
site to site. Sometimes goals and objectives were set by the district and in some cases they were set by the 
schools — or they were set in tandem. Interviewees did not report to the Council’s research team that states 
provided strong technical assistance to districts and schools in setting goals and objectives, but this situation no 
doubt varied from state to state and from one applicant to the next. 

Supporting SIG Schools. A critical component of district plans to turn around their lowest-performing schools 
involved ensuring that adequate supports for SIG schools were in place - both at the central office and building 
levels. These supports varied from site to site. One district built a team of instructional supervisors and curriculum 
specialists with SIG funds to conduct school-level reviews and develop plans to improve instructional delivery. 
Another district indicated that they hired instructional specialists in reading, math, and science, and divided 
workloads among eligible elementary and middle schools and the high schools. 

Another district had central-office staff members look at common concerns and deficiencies at each SIG school, 
and worked with principals and school staff to produce common instructional procedures. One district provided 
each SIG high school with its own reading and math coach. Some districts used SIG dollars to boost the capacity 
of their central offices to provide technical assistance and support to schools; others placed the support more 
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directly into the schools. And, as indicated earlier, a number of districts established their own “superintendent’s 
district” or specialized administrative units to support SIG schools. 

Teacher Buy-in and Ownership in the Turnaround Process. Interviews also revealed that districts knew 
significant changes in these schools would require strong support and commitment from teachers and their 
organizations. To build that support, one district began the SIG work by articulating that the district would be 
setting higher expectations and stronger accountability for results at all levels, beginning with the superintendent 
and school board. This sense of commitment from the top of the system helped convince staff members in SIG 
schools that the turnarounds would require special dedication and effort. 

In other districts, teachers were made aware of necessary changes before the SIG transition began and were given 
the opportunity to transfer. The central office in one district worked with its teacher union to ensure that remaining 
teachers worked longer hours but received extra pay for the extra time — an extra 30 minutes a day. Another 
district developed a Memorandum of Understanding (MOU) with teachers stipulating that they attend all 
professional development offered as part of the turnaround work, undertake specified initiatives and interventions 
to transform the school, and give a three-year commitment to ensure continuity. If the school met its goals, 
teachers would receive a $2,500 performance-based stipend with SIG funds. 

Data and Data Use. One of the most consistent ways that districts leveraged their SIG dollars involved the use of 
data to inform teaching and learning. In one district, teachers at SIG schools met in August for 20 hours to analyze 
data from the prior year and set achievement goals for the upcoming year. In another district, every school was 
assigned a SIG monitor or facilitator responsible for collecting and inputting data into an online data tool, and 
tracking student assessment results. 

In fact, one of the most common uses of SIG funds involved more regular assessment of student progress. One 
district, for example, used monthly formative tests created by teachers to assess mastery of the most recently 
covered instructional material. And another district began using quarterly assessments in SIG schools along with 
their end-of-year assessments to measure progress, providing teachers with faster feedback on results and 
additional guidance on how to interpret scores and modify classroom instructional practice. 

School Climate and Morale. Some districts also emphasized improving school climate as a way to boost academic 
attainment since research points to the importance of students feeling safe, respected, supported, and engaged. In 
one district, SIG schools used their funds to hire a full-time social worker, counselor, and nurse. Another district 
focused on the arts in order to provide students with new ways to express themselves. One school worked to 
infuse project-based learning across subjects to keep students engaged in classroom instruction, and a number of 
schools used SIG funds to provide Positive Behavior Supports to better monitor and reward appropriate classroom 
conduct. 

Parents and the Community. Districts with SIG schools also used program dollars to engage families and 
communities in improving student achievement. One district hired community-relations specialists with program 
resources to improve parent and community engagement throughout the school system. A number of districts also 
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held community meetings prior to SIG implementation to let families know what was required by the grants and 
what the school system would be doing. 

In one district, a newly chosen principal at a SIG school organized focus groups of teachers and parents to provide 
input on SIG planning. Another district created a parent advisory program at each SIG location so families could 
better personalize learning for their children and strengthen communications with the school’s family specialist. 
And another SIG school decided to partner with local organizations to create art residencies that allowed local 
artists to teach at the school and gave local business leaders a way to invest in turnaround efforts. 

Personnel and Staffing 

A major part of the turnaround effort with new SIG resources involved getting the right principal and teachers 
into place to do the difficult work. Many school systems were able to capitalize on SIG funding to bolster and 
target their recruiting efforts, offering both salary bonuses and pay-for-performance incentives. Districts also 
incentivized new principals by offering central office supports such as professional development, uniquely 
designed interventions, and the opportunity to select the turnaround model and define the programmatic initiatives 
they thought would work best. 

In addition to recruiting principals, districts used SIG funds to provide bonuses for teachers to work in SIG 
schools. A number of districts extended the school day, offering teachers a supplemental contract and pay for the 
additional time. Other districts formulated Memoranda of Understanding (MOU) with teacher organizations that 
that outlined additional teacher responsibilities. 

Terms of one sample MOU included stipends for teachers who taught at SIG schools, common planning time, 
and professional development during the day when master schedules didn’t otherwise allow for the time. An 
MOU in another district allowed for the creation of uniquely designed instructional pacing guides and required 
the district to develop templates for new lesson plans. 

In order to recruit the best teachers with SIG dollars, one new principal worked with the union to allow the school 
to hire outside the state. The same principal also worked with the union on teacher effectiveness measures, as 
well as terms allowing the SIG principal to remove teachers if they were rated ineffective on the district’s teacher 
evaluation system. The work done by this principal also helped another SIG school in the same district in their 
recruiting and personnel efforts. 

Districts also sought teachers who understood the need for changes in school culture and who were willing to 
demonstrate effective instruction and teamwork. One SIG school used their district’s Innovation Awards to create 
both monetary and professional incentives, encouraging teacher teams to be evaluated on their instructional 
innovations. Many teachers interviewed by the study team recognized that SIG funding brought changes they had 
long been seeking, including unique administrative structures for low performing schools, additional supports 
from the central office, and more resources for instructional supervisors and coaches, content area specialists, 
social workers, and counselors. 
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Finally, districts and principals sought teachers with SIG dollars who would excel despite a school’s challenges, 
be accountable for their work, identify problematic practices, and help the school develop solutions to long- 
standing challenges. Some districts indicated that replacing ineffective staff members was not a significant 
obstacle because SIG schools already experienced significant teacher churn every year. In other districts, teachers 
eventually left on their own accord because they were unwilling to undertake the school’s challenges or increase 
their hours as part of a new extended day. It was clear in some cases that the significant new work that was 
required in SIG schools, along with the new scrutiny that SIG funding brought from the district and state, helped 
some ineffective or uncommitted instructors realize that a turnaround school was not the best assignment for 
them. 

Interventions 

Interviews also revealed that increased instructional time, often in the form of an extended school day, was a key 
use of SIG funds. In fact, districts that added a class period during the regular school day with SIG funds reported 
that the extra time helped improve student achievement. For example, the additional instructional time allowed 
SIG schools in one district to introduce block schedules, giving teachers the opportunity to double up on math 
lessons for struggling students. Other teachers interviewed by the research team used the extra time to create more 
personalized and differentiated instruction and provide more opportunities to work with families. 

In some places, SIG funds were used to create additional instructional time outside the school day. In one district, 
SIG schools used part-time literacy tutors as part of the reading intervention for students. Regular-day classes 
focused on small group work and more individualized attention, while after-school time focused on tutoring. In 
addition to an extended-day program, one school created a ten-week Saturday academy with SIG funds for middle 
school students, a seven-week academy for high school students, and a literacy academy for students in grades 
six through nine. 

In other districts, the additional time was coupled with a new and more rigorous curriculum and programming, 
often with a literacy focus. A number of districts used their SIG funds to purchase or develop new instructional 
materials and specialized interventions to address the instructional needs of students in the targeted schools. 

SIG funds were also used to target struggling students in turnaround schools. For instance, some SIG schools 
hired specialists to work specifically with English language learners (ELL) and students with disabilities (SWD). 
During the day, specialists would use their free period to work with ELLs and students with disabilities in specific 
grade bands. In other schools, ELL and SWD specialists co-taught with general education teachers. Both ELL 
and SWD students were scheduled in clusters, allowing more individualized attention and lower teacher-student 
ratios in core classes. And in one SIG school with disproportionately large numbers of ELLs, officials put specific 
interventions into place schoolwide that addressed the needs of these students. 

Schools also used a variety of Response-to-Intervention (RTI) systems, pull-out approaches, or push-in models 
for students needing dedicated instructional or behavioral support. Instructional assistants were used for small 
group instruction in some SIG schools, while others pulled out students for up to 90 minutes a week to work with 
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a reading specialist. Schools also used RTI clinics, providing extra help and support for students before they were 
returned to the regular classroom. 

In addition, schools used SIG funds to purchase new materials, technology, and instructional programs for low- 
performing student groups. One example involved the acquisition of instructional programs with lesson plans and 
software specifically designed for ELLs and professional development for ESL teachers. In another district, SIG 
schools introduced an aggressive, research-based instructional program for ELLs at the lowest English 
proficiency levels. Some SIG schools also provided interventions in both English as well as students’ native 
languages to ensure that instructional time was devoted to both content acquisition and language development. 
Other schools used SIG funds to purchase online assessments specifically designed for ELL students. 

Moreover, some schools used SIG funding to make changes in academic instruction and educational approaches. 
One school moved to project-based learning for all students and began using an online portal that could be 
accessed by teachers, students, and parents. SIG schools in another district implemented student-centered learning 
methods that involved safety, social-emotional-behavioral supports, and wrap-around services. Grant funds also 
allowed schools to hire social workers, nurses, student advisors, and parent coordinators, and some SIG schools 
reported that turnaround efforts created new opportunities to partner with external groups such as AVID, City 
Year, College Summit, Peace Corps, and Communities in Schools and to contract with outside consulting 
organizations and groups for specialized services. 

Professional Development 

Many districts also understood that the success of their SIG interventions would rely heavily on training and 
professional development. While there was only a short period between when the first round of SIG funds were 
awarded and when the initial school year started, many districts began professional development immediately. In 
one school system, the low-performing schools targeted for SIG funding participated in summer academies with 
professional development on the specific overhaul models that would be undertaken in their schools. Teachers 
who were unable to attend the academies were allowed to attend weekend sessions. In addition, SIG schools 
implementing Positive Behavioral Supports provided staff with training on this strategy. In another district, SIG 
schools began the school year with very young and inexperienced staff, and the district worked with them over 
the summer to build a literacy program from scratch. 

This example of professional development began before the initial start of school, but the significant instructional 
changes that SIG required also prompted a sustained investment of time and SIG dollars for teacher training 
throughout the school year. All of the districts interviewed by the research team provided embedded professional 
development once school was in session, with required training such as off-campus retreats to work on specific 
problem areas, twice-weekly meetings for collaborative planning time, and Friday professional development 
sessions. Newer teachers were often paired with veteran or “effective” teachers. And schools used flexible 
scheduling to accommodate common planning time during the day or after school. Some SIG schools also 
developed their own professional development for instructional coaches and assistant principals to help them 
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support teachers. In one district, for instance, literacy coaches funded with SIG dollars met with content specialists 
twice a month for training. 

SIG schools also worked to make sure that professional development was appropriate for the specific needs of 
their students. For instance, teachers received training on ways to measure academic progress and assess student 
Lexile levels, as well as ways to differentiate instruction and determine appropriate instructional interventions. In 
some schools, training was realigned to help teachers with ELLs and students with disabilities. 

Schools also targeted professional development on specific academic weaknesses or subjects of concern. Math 
and literacy coaches worked with educators during planning time, as well as in classrooms to provide one-on-one 
support and supplemental instructional assistance. Coaches in SIG schools were also available to facilitate 
discussions among teachers on how to improve classroom practice. Many teachers in SIG schools were also 
visited in their classrooms by principals, sometimes on a weekly basis, and received feedback during weekly 
instructional meetings supported with SIG funds. 

Data use was also a key part of the ongoing training that teachers received in SIG schools. Most districts examined 
by the research team ensured that teachers in SIG schools were provided professional development on data 
analysis, interpretation, and use. Districts and schools also provided regular data reports that monitored student 
performance levels, language proficiency, and special education classification, while teachers were provided 
training on resources to address identified student needs. 

One district articulated an expectation that teachers in SIG schools were to spend part of each day analyzing 
student data. Another district reported that SIG teachers met after school for 90 minutes every Monday throughout 
the school year, and at least half of the time was devoted to data analysis. Some SIG schools had weekly 
departmental meetings to review data and develop short-cycle assessments based on performance levels. Other 
schools conducted weekly data discussions to analyze trends in math and reading performance. Teachers used 
results from these data sessions to discuss effective instructional practices, something that some interviewees 
indicated was not common before SIG. 

Accountability 

Finally, there were multiple ways in which districts and schools were monitored and held accountable for results 
under the SIG program. A widespread practice was the use of walkthroughs and classroom observations to 
monitor new instructional approaches. Many states sent representatives to visit classrooms and review student- 
performance data. All district-level staff members interviewed for this project also made site visits to SIG schools 
to review instructional practices, observe student behavior, and provide feedback to teachers, principals, and 
district leaders. In one school system, central office assistant superintendents visited SIG schools on a daily basis 
to monitor teaching and professional development, meet with building principals and instructional leaders, and 
discuss progress and resource gaps. The district’s content specialists also visited schools, observed classroom 
instruction, and met with academic coaches. This same district also had observation periods dedicated solely to 
the instruction of ELL students. 
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In another district, regional support teams scheduled visits to teacher meetings and classrooms in their assigned 
SIG schools. The regional teams would note instructional practices and collect data during their classroom visits, 
bringing the results to weekly meetings of the district’s regional teams. These weekly meetings identified 
strengths and weakness, outlined professional development possibilities at both the regional and school levels, 
and discussed necessary interventions. 

The on-site work of academic coaches in some SIG schools also helped create and preserve a culture of high 
expectations and keep schools focused on improving achievement. In most cases, academic coaches funded by 
SIG were in classrooms working with teachers to improve instructional strategies and provide continual feedback 
to help teachers improve. In one school system, all school-based academic coaches had a meeting every two 
weeks to report how their schools were doing with SIG reforms, based on each coach’s daily or weekly classroom 
visits. 

Visits to schools by central office staff helped keep SIG schools accountable, and kept district leadership focused 
on finding resources to improve instructional practices. In one district, the central office conducted instructional 
reviews with staff members from its transformation office, a school site leadership team, and other support staff. 
A representative from the teachers union would also attend. These visits helped district leaders and principals 
assess needs at each school in a comprehensive manner and design interventions and supports. 

In a number of cases, districts hired non-profit organizations with SIG funds to turn around their low-performing 
schools. In one such instance, the group helped develop the school’s reform strategies, and was key in planning 
and implementing strategy along with monitoring school improvement efforts. The group observed classrooms 
every week, and conducted data reviews every month. The group also provided a leadership liaison who managed 
a caseload of teachers and performed two formal reviews during the school year. 

A number of districts also had teacher evaluation systems that provided another layer of accountability in SIG 
schools. Regardless of whether the districts had a formal evaluation system in place, all of them used performance 
data and assessment results to improve classroom instruction and tailor interventions for struggling students. In a 
number of districts, student assessments were conducted almost weekly to monitor performance and identify 
instructional practices that yielded better results. In another district, formative assessment results were used to 
group students by achievement level, with each group re-evaluated every two weeks and provided new lesson 
plans to meet their evolving needs. 

This extensive use of performance data represented a major shift for some teachers and administrators. In some 
SIG schools, this was the first time teachers and administrators learned to interpret data on student performance, 
keep track of individual achievement results, use the results to inform instruction, and stay accountable for results. 

What Worked and What Didn't 

Our analysis of state-test data on the first cohort of SIG schools found overall positive results in over seventy 
percent of Council schools. As is often the case, however, there were also substantial numbers of schools with 
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mixed outcomes. Our goal in conducting this review was to determine the extent of improvement and to ascertain 
why some SIG schools seemed to improve academically and others did not. 

A first major theme that distinguished SIG schools that improved from SIG schools that did not was the coherence 
of the overall district and state strategy for supporting and turning around their lowest-performing schools — and 
how well these plans were executed. More successful SIG schools benefited from plans that clearly articulated 
how a turnaround school’s instructional program was to be enhanced, how professional development on the 
instructional program was to be delivered, and how the school would be supported. In each case, the turnaround 
strategies that were created and supported in a collaborative, coordinated manner, with staff in schools, the district, 
and the state working together, tended to be more cohesive and more easily implemented than strategies built on 
contradictory advice or those that met with interference from multiple state or local authorities and external 
partners. 

There were clearly situations where state and local authorities did not work together and the result was less 
coherent and effective programming. For example, a lack of coordination of instructional interventions among 
state, local, and school officials resulted in SIG schools having multiple intervention strategies of mixed quality 
or interventions that clashed instructionally with one another foisted on them. We saw this situation repeatedly 
when looking at SIG schools that had not made progress. 

In other instances, states bypassed the district and worked directly with schools on their turnaround approaches, 
at times encouraging SIG schools to opt out of their districts’ curriculum. However, these schools often did not 
have the know-how to determine what should replace the district’s instructional guidelines. The result of this state 
advice was that strategic direction at the district level was undermined, little academic support was provided by 
either the state or the local school system, and little improvement was seen. In other words, an important factor 
in improving and sustaining SIG outcomes appears to be the active direction, involvement, coordination, and 
support of the LEA. 

Strategic coordination and planning also drove the success — or failure — of district restructuring efforts. Many 
districts, for instance, created some form of “superintendent’s district” to address the needs of their lowest- 
performing schools. This often required the naming of a senior administrator who reported to the superintendent 
and was given authority to intensify instructional strategies in the system’s lowest- performing schools. This 
structural fix seemed to work in some places but not in others. Where it worked, one could see well-coordinated 
and high-quality interventions being put into place in the lowest-performing schools pursuant to a comprehensive 
districtwide turnaround strategy. By contrast, where the results were not as strong, SIG schools reported that they 
experienced inconsistent direction and guidance, weak instructional interventions, inconsistent meddling, and the 
lack of a coherent turnaround plan. The result appeared to be disconnected and disjointed efforts at the school 
level where success depended almost entirely on the capacity and skills of those working in the school. In fact, 
this lack of districtwide strategy at times led to the schools in the specialized grouping receiving less coherent, 
well-coordinated support than other schools throughout the district. 
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In addition, a dynamic that appeared to affect a district’s ability to provide strategic support to its lowest- 
performing schools involved its history of site -based management. We have little evidence to suggest that more 
centrally-managed school districts produce fewer low-performing schools than decentralized systems or vice 
versa, but interviews conducted for this report suggest that decentralized systems may have relinquished some of 
their capacity to help individual schools when they get into trouble. 

A second factor driving the success of SIG schools was the extent to which the support they received was focused 
on instructional improvements. SIG schools that saw academic progress often reported that they were supported 
in a way that directly enhanced instructional delivery. On the other hand, less effective SIG schools were more 
likely to report that the support they received from either state or local entities emphasized grant compliance, 
auditing requirements, or job protection. For instance, one school reported being frustrated by the priority that 
both state and district administrators gave to grant compliance rather than academic intervention efforts. 

Of course, the quality of the instructional programming — and the professional development and supports that 
came with it — was critical. Our research team saw two major dynamics here. The first involved states, districts, 
and schools who used SIG funds to develop or purchase instructional materials or interventions that research 
clearly indicated could improve academic outcomes for students in struggling schools. Sometimes this also meant 
extending instructional time, implementing individualized tutorials, or rescheduling the school day in a way that 
allowed for more academic exposure and permitted time for teachers to review strategies and improve practice. 
Where these tactics were done well, SIG schools had a better chance of improving. 

On the other hand, sometimes states, districts, or schools used SIG funds to retain organizations and supports that 
were not likely to improve academic outcomes on their own. For instance, there were examples of organizations 
like City Year, Communities in Schools, the Urban League, and others being brought into schools as part of the 
overhaul process. These are fine groups that are often capable of providing much needed wrap-around and other 
community supports, but are not always capable of boosting instructional capacity. Sometimes more emphasis 
was put on these groups than on groups or strategies that could enhance academic results. 

Some of this dynamic may also explain why the two main reform models did not seem to produce differing 
effects. The two models were probably too much alike on the instructional strategies that could really make a 
difference academically and only different on things that were not likely to matter much. 

A third overriding impression that our research team came away with was the fundamental importance of school 
staffing. Having an effective principal is a well-known prerequisite for an effective school, and this long-standing 
finding is even more valid when turning around a chronically-underperforming school. Schools and districts saw 
more positive results when principals were invested in a vision for improvement and were able to communicate 
these priorities to teachers, staff, students, and the community than when these dynamics were not present. 
Leaders who were able to energize, inspire, and motivate teachers were a key ingredient of turnaround efforts in 
the more effective SIG schools. In addition, more effective SIG schools invested part of their resources in boosting 
the capacity of the principals to lead and support the overhauls. 
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Consequently, principals who were effective in turning around SIG schools reported that they were provided 
professional development and were given flexibility to make staff changes or remove ineffective educators. 
Principals reported that the flexibility to hire and recruit teachers willing to invest greater energy and time in the 
school helped all aspects of the reform effort. These principals sought teachers who had a clear understanding of 
the challenges they were about to encounter and had the commitment needed to meet those challenges and thrive 
in otherwise difficult settings. Effective principals took it upon themselves to support and develop the skills of 
their teachers, which enhanced staff morale and built a more positive culture in the school. 

School leaders at both the district and school levels who had difficulty removing ineffective staff, hiring stronger 
teachers, or supporting the turnaround work found that their vision for improvement was difficult or impossible 
to achieve. Sometimes the inability to hire and manage staff was the result of district decisions to limit this 
authority at the building level, but in most cases both the district and SIG schools had difficulty removing low- 
performing staff or they found themselves having to move less-effective staff from SIG schools to other schools 
in the same district. 

In other cases, teacher and administrator organizations and unions fought or watered down the dismissal of staff 
even when it was clear that the staff had not been able to improve conditions at the schools. In such instances, the 
emphasis of the SIG program was on protecting and funding jobs rather than on improving student results. The 
ambiguity at the federal level about whether the SIG grants were meant to reform the schools or to bolster staff 
positions as part of ARRA contributed to this tension and added to the uncertainty in the field about what the 
program was meant to accomplish. 

Another staffing issue in SIG schools that struggled to improve was the mismatch of people who developed the 
turnaround plans and those who had responsibility for carrying out the plans. In some cases, the staff members 
who wrote the school-level portion of the SIG application were displaced by new staff in order to meet the 
requirement that half or more of school personnel be replaced. The result was that new staff who were charged 
with carrying out the turnaround plan did not buy into the plan in the same way that the original staff did. 

A fourth factor that appeared to distinguish more effective school turnaround efforts from less effective ones 
involved the use of data. By itself, the presence of data was not the determining factor in the improvement of 
these schools, but places where SIG appeared to boost outcomes were able to leverage the data they had in order 
to identify the specific academic needs of struggling students, determine needs for professional development, and 
decide on intervention strategies. 

SIG schools that were less adept at the use of data did not appear to improve as fast. In addition, less effective 
SIG schools appeared to make little effort to evaluate what they were doing or to assess why some interventions 
worked and others did not. 

Finally , a major challenge facing all of SIG schools was the need to sustain any academic gains after the 
substantial amounts of federal support went away. In some interviews conducted for this project, staff members 
were optimistic about the path forward. For instance, one district indicated that the literacy coaches supported by 
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the grants provided strong professional development to teachers that would be sustained long after the grant funds 
ran out. Others voiced optimism around the new skills teachers developed around data and their use of it to 
improve classroom practice. 

Nonetheless, interviews also revealed doubts about the future with SIG. These concerns are valid, given the 
substantial leveling off of gains in reading and math scores in the third year of the program among cohort 1 
schools. Staff members in one school indicated that they no longer received SIG funds and that there were no 
discussions about transitioning or sustaining the work before the funds were actually gone. As a result, once funds 
expired, the school began struggling as a number of grant-funded coaches, teachers, and tutors moved on. 

It is clear that, while grant funding provided a temporary solution in some schools, it did not solve long-term and 
larger systemic issues. In order to continue SIG interventions, districts and schools are now forced to make 
difficult financial decisions, and many are unconvinced that there are sufficient funds that could be redeployed 
within the district to make up the difference. 

Other districts explained that as SIG funding dwindled, there were fewer opportunities for collaboration and 
support from one school to another or from district and/or state leaders. Staff in another district indicated that 
preserving the improved school climate was going to be the hardest thing to sustain, as students continue to have 
social, emotional, and behavioral needs long after their social workers, counselors, and nurses disappear. One 
stated simply that, “You can’t go from $1 million to $70,000 and think that’s going to get the job done.” It was 
clear from the interviews that few policymakers at the federal, state, or local levels had given much thought to 
how to sustain program gains after the funds began to run out. 

In sum, the case studies revealed that there were multiple ways that chronically low-performing schools could be 
improved, but there were an even greater number of ways in which their failure could be perpetuated. 

Conclusions and Discussion 

Most large city school districts were pursuing school turnaround strategies of one kind or another well before 
ARRA and the new SIG program were put into place. Still, it was not always clear that districts and schools 
learned broad lessons from that previous work about what was effective and what wasn’t. To be sure, the federal 
government did not evaluate the previous version of SIG in a way that could have more effectively guided the 
new version. Much of what was learned at the federal level about turning around low-performing schools was 
gleaned from research of questionable quality about the sanctions implemented as part of No Child Left Behind. 
Other research has been conducted over decades about what makes a school effective, but it was not clear how 
the lessons from this work were applied to SIG implementation at federal, state, or local levels. 

Nonetheless, the data from this study of state test score trends on cohort 1 schools under SIG indicates that a 
significant portion of (although not all) schools receiving SIG grants improved. These improvements were 
generally greater at the below Basic level of performance than at the Proficient level and above. In other words, 
there was particularly strong progress among the lowest-achieving students in these SIG schools. 
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However, it should be noted that performance in these SIG schools continued to be low even after three years of 
intervention and support. In fact, on average, the percentage of students who were Proficient and above in these 
schools after three years of the program remained below eligible schools that were not funded. It was also 
discouraging to note that performance gains leveled off after three years at relatively low levels. 

That being said, we think there is reason for cautious optimism from what we saw — if the federal government, 
states, and local school districts learn from initial lessons articulated in this and other research reports. In 
particular, if the improvement trends observed in the analysis provided here could be maintained, then additional 
progress is possible and SIG could become part of an ongoing scalable strategy to improve urban schools. We 
learned from SIG, however, that a considerable investment of funding and energy are required to support the 
nation’s lowest performing schools. 

The updated SIG program and the significant funding behind it have provided an important opportunity for 
districts to renew their efforts to improve individual schools. The funding also helped districts recruit effective 
teachers and principals; change the climate and expectations for students in these buildings; and engage parents 
and the community. Moreover, funds were used to foster partnerships with external organizations to support 
schools, provide counseling, health, and mentoring services to students; and enhance teacher capacity to analyze 
data and improve practice. The funds, and how they were distributed and tracked, allowed people to gauge — to 
some degree — what worked and what didn’t in ways that the old SIG program did not. 

To that end, this report provided data from a variety of sources at national, state, and city levels to better 
understand what effects the federal SIG program had on chronically low-achieving urban schools. The data 
included state assessment trends, NAEP results, district-level enrollment figures by grade, and interviews with 
teachers and administrators. The research design for this analysis, of course, does not satisfy the rigors of a causal 
research study, but the trends suggest that progress has been made over the past few years in schools and districts 
receiving SIG funding. Moreover, while this report cannot attribute the changes identified solely to activities 
related to SIG awards, the evidence — both direct and indirect — suggests that schools implementing the grants 
showed progress, compared with peer schools that did not receive funding. 

The variables presented in this report will continue to be monitored by the Council to assess whether or not the 
improvements observed here are sustained. In addition, we may look at other cohorts of grantees to see whether 
lessons were being learned and applied, and if the trajectory of academic gains differs from the first cohort. 

Nonetheless, one’s ability to track progress among these schools is being made much more difficult by the 
constant changing of state assessments from year to year. This is unfortunate because the nation is left without a 
way to gauge whether an important policy change and financial investment is effective. This void is likely to 
leave the public debate in a place where people argue for and against this important program without adequate 
data to back up their points. At the very least, Congress and the Department of Education should require some 
kind of long-term evaluation to see how sustainable the improvements are and why. Only at that point will we 
have a clearer understanding of why some of these schools improved and others didn’t. We hope this report is a 
step in that direction. 
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Appendix A 


Reading and Math School Means for at or above Proficient and Below Basic by District 

Alabama 


District Name 

Mean Reading 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2009- 
10 (n) 

Mean Reading 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2010- 
11 (n) 

Mean Reading 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2011- 
12(n) 

Mean Reading 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 
2012-13(n) 

All State SIG Award Schools 

56.12 

(10) 

60.21 

(10) 

63.02 

(10) 



State SIG eligible but Not Awarded 

71.90 

(32) 

73.02 

(32) 

76.16 

(32) 



State Random Sample of Non-SIG Eligible 

80.94 

(37) 

83.59 

(37) 

84.69 

(37) 




District Name 

Mean Math 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2009- 
10 (n) 

Mean Math 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2010- 
11 (n) 

Mean Math 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2011- 
12(n) 

Mean Math 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 
2012-13(n) 

All State SIG Award Schools 

45.38 

(10) 

49.51 

(10) 

50.37 

(10) 



State SIG eligible but Not Awarded 

64.03 

(32) 

64.44 

(32) 

69.15 

(32) 



State Random Sample of Non-SIG Eligible 

76.72 

(53) 

79.70 

(53) 

83.33 

(53) 




District Name 

Mean R< 
Percent 
Basic AY I 
(n] 

;ading 

Below 

1009-10 

Mean R< 
Percent 
Basic AY I 
(n] 

;ading 

Below 

1010-11 

Mean Reading 
Percent Below 
Basic AY 2011- 
12(n) 

Mean P 
Perce nl 
Basic A' 
13 

leading 
: Below 
/ 2012- 
(n) 

All State SIG Award Schools 

2.77 

(10) 

0.87 

(10) 

1.30 

(10) 



State SIG eligible but Not Awarded 

0.92 

(32) 

0.82 

(32) 

0.56 

(32) 



State Random Sample of Non-SIG Eligible 

1.05 

(33) 

0.58 

(33) 

0.81 

(33) 




District Name 

Mean l 
Percent 
Basic AY 2 
(n] 

Ylath 

Below 

1009-10 

Mean l 
Percent 
Basic AY 2 
(n] 

Ylath 

Below 

1010-11 

Mean Math 
Percent Below 
Basic AY 2011- 
12(n) 

Mean 
Perce nl 
Basic A' 
13 

Math 
: Below 
f 2012- 
(n) 

All State SIG Award Schools 

1.31 

(10) 

0.62 

(10) 

0.60 

(10) 



State SIG eligible but Not Awarded 

1.84 

(32) 

1.97 

(32) 

1.24 

(32) 



State Random Sample of Non-SIG Eligible 

2.02 

(53) 

1.63 

(53) 

1.10 

(53) 
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CALIFORNIA 


District Name 

Mean R 
Perc 
Profici 
Above A 
10 

eading 
ent 
ent or 
Y 2009- 
(n) 

Mean R 
Perc 
Proficii 
Above A 
11 

eading 
ent 
ent or 
Y 2010- 
(n) 

Mean R 
Perc 
Profici 
Above A 
121 

leading 
:ent 
ent or 
Y 2011- 
(n) 

Mean R 
Perc 
Profici 
Above A 
131 

leading 
lent 
ent or 
Y 2012- 
(n) 

Fresno Unified 

22.17 

(3) 

30.17 

(3) 

37.92 

(3) 

39.42 

(3) 

Los Angeles Unified 

19.28 

(6) 

19.67 

(6) 

25.28 

(6) 

26.39 

(6) 

Oakland Unified 

22.56 

(3) 

25.00 

(2) 

32.17 

(2) 

26.50 

(2) 

San Diego Unified 

32.83 

(2) 

35.17 

(2) 

38.00 

(2) 

38.67 

(2) 

San Francisco Unified 

27.27 

(8) 

32.33 

(8) 

39.21 

(7) 

38.76 

(7) 

Santa Ana Unified 

26.50 

(2) 

30.33 

(2) 

33.33 

(2) 

31.67 

(2) 

All State SIG Award Schools 

27.53 

(42) 

32.43 

(41) 

36.82 

(39) 

36.19 

(43) 

State SIG eligible but Not Awarded 

39.43 

(310) 

41.35 

(307) 

44.63 

(297) 

42.48 

(314) 

State Random Sample of Non-SIG Eligible 

53.71 

(300) 

55.43 

(305) 

58.36 

(306) 

56.35 

(360) 


District Name 

Mean 
Perc 
Profici^ 
Above A 
10 

Math 
ent 
ent or 
Y 2009- 
(n) 

Mean 
Perc 
Proficii 
Above A 
11 

Math 
ent 
ent or 
Y 2010- 
(n) 

Mean 
Perc 
Profici 
Above A 
121 

Math 
lent 
ent or 
Y 2011- 
(n) 

Mean 
Perc 
Profici 
Above A 
131 

Math 
lent 
ent or 
Y 2012- 
(n) 

Fresno Unified 

28.08 

(3) 

34.42 

(3) 

39.00 

(3) 

42.17 

(3) 

Los Angeles Unified 

22.31 

(6) 

23.39 

(6) 

28.53 

(6) 

26.78 

(6) 

Oakland Unified 

27.50 

(3) 

25.25 

(2) 

27.75 

(2) 

22.83 

(2) 

San Diego Unified 

49.17 

(2) 

59.50 

(2) 

67.00 

(2) 

62.50 

(2) 

San Francisco Unified 

28.25 

(8) 

35.55 

(8) 

49.28 

(7) 

54.89 

(7) 

Santa Ana Unified 

23.00 

(2) 

28.33 

(2) 

28.00 

(2) 

23.50 

(2) 

All State SIG Award Schools 

32.15 

(42) 

40.45 

(41) 

48.11 

(39) 

46.55 

(43) 

State SIG eligible but Not Awarded 

46.11 

(309) 

48.55 

(306) 

50.00 

(297) 

49.16 

(314) 

State Random Sample of Non-SIG Eligible 

57.81 

(303) 

59.87 

(302) 

61.06 

(300) 

60.85 

(358) 


District Name 

Mean R 
Percent 
Basic A) 
10 

eading 
: Below 
< 2009- 
(n) 

Mean R 
Percent 
Basic A) 
11 

eading 
Below 
< 2010- 
(n) 

Mean R 
Percent 
Basic A' 
121 

leading 
: Below 
< 2011- 
In) 

Mean R 
Percent 
Basic A' 
131 

leading 
: Below 
f 2012- 
(n) 

Fresno Unified 

42.83 

(3) 

32.50 

(3) 

25.17 

(3) 

20.33 

(3) 

Los Angeles Unified 

48.94 

(6) 

48.22 

(6) 

41.50 

(6) 

38.89 

(6) 

Oakland Unified 

41.89 

(3) 

39.67 

(2) 

35.00 

(2) 

32.00 

(2) 

San Diego Unified 

33.17 

(2) 

31.33 

(2) 

24.00 

(2) 

26.50 

(2) 

San Francisco Unified 

40.05 

(8) 

33.75 

(8) 

28.74 

(7) 

26.88 

(7) 

Santa Ana Unified 

40.00 

(2) 

34.83 

(2) 

31.50 

(2) 

28.67 

(2) 

All State SIG Award Schools 

37.54 

(42) 

32.40 

(41) 

28.37 

(39) 

28.13 

(38) 

State SIG eligible but Not Awarded 

27.28 

(310) 

26.13 

(307) 

23.17 

(297) 

23.54 

(292) 

State Random Sample of Non-SIG Eligible 

18.46 

(300) 

18.05 

(305) 

15.69 

(306) 

16.09 

(303) 
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District Name 

Mean 
Percent 
Basic A) 
10 

Math 

Below 

2009- 

(n) 

Mean 
Percent 
Basic A) 
11 

Math 
Below 
< 2010- 
(n) 

Mean 
Percent 
Basic A' 
121 

Math 
: Below 
< 2011- 
In) 

Mean 
Percent 
Basic A' 
13| 

Math 
: Below 
< 2012- 
In) 

Fresno Unified 

41.25 

(3) 

41.50 

(3) 

38.08 

(3) 

28.25 

(3) 

Los Angeles Unified 

51.42 

(6) 

51.36 

(6) 

45.19 

(6) 

48.33 

(6) 

Oakland Unified 

41.17 

(3) 

41.50 

(2) 

39.75 

(2) 

46.00 

(2) 

San Diego Unified 

20.83 

(2) 

16.33 

(2) 

14.83 

(2) 

15.83 

(2) 

San Francisco Unified 

44.93 

(8) 

35.40 

(8) 

25.29 

(7) 

20.42 

(7) 

Santa Ana Unified 

47.50 

(2) 

38.17 

(2) 

38.83 

(2) 

44.08 

(2) 

All State SIG Award Schools 

39.03 

(42) 

32.84 

(41) 

26.48 

(39) 

32.63 

(7) 

State SIG eligible but Not Awarded 

27.14 

(309) 

25.80 

(306) 

24.80 

(297) 

25.47 

(292) 

State Random Sample of Non-SIG Eligible 

20.18 

(303) 

18.51 

(302) 

17.78 

(300) 

17.71 

(296) 
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COLORADO 


District Name 

Mean Reading 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2009- 
10 (n) 

Mean Reading 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2010- 
11 (n) 

Mean Reading 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2011- 
12(n) 

Mean Reading 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 
2012-13(n) 

Denver Public Schools 

32.27 

(6) 

29.96 

(4) 

25.86 

(3) 



All State SIG Award Schools 

42.63 

(8) 

41.28 

(8) 

49.48 

(7) 



State SIG eligible but Not Awarded 

50.85 

(22) 

45.15 

(24) 

45.13 

(23) 



State Random Sample of Non-SIG Eligible 

65.54 

(45) 

64.62 

(49) 

66.00 

(49) 




District Name 

Mean Math 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2009- 
10 (n) 

Mean Math 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2010- 
11 (n) 

Mean Math 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2011- 
12(n) 

Mean Math 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 
2012-13(n) 

Denver Public Schools 

23.22 

(6) 

20.71 

(4) 

15.59 

(3) 



All State SIG Award Schools 

30.71 

(8) 

34.37 

(8) 

36.34 

(7) 



State SIG eligible but Not Awarded 

47.48 

(22) 

41.96 

(24) 

40.29 

(23) 



State Random Sample of Non-SIG Eligible 

66.81 

(48) 

64.45 

(49) 

65.44 

(51) 




District Name 

Mean R< 
Percent 
Basic AY 2 
(n] 

;ading 

Below 

1009-10 

Mean R< 
Percent 
Basic AY 2 
(n] 

;ading 

Below 

1010-11 

Mean Reading 
Percent Below 
Basic AY 2011- 
12(n) 

Mean P 
Perce nl 
Basic A' 
13 

leading 
: Below 
Y 2012- 
(n) 

Denver Public Schools 

34.41 

(6) 

31.89 

(4) 

36.66 

(3) 



All State SIG Award Schools 

23.23 

(8) 

23.15 

(8) 

18.38 

(7) 



State SIG eligible but Not Awarded 

18.66 

(22) 

22.45 

(24) 

20.69 

(23) 



State Random Sample of Non-SIG Eligible 

13.31 

(45) 

12.68 

(49) 

12.42 

(49) 




District Name 

Mean f 
Percent 
Basic AY I 
(n] 

S/lath 

Below 

1009-10 

Mean f 
Percent 
Basic AY I 
(n] 

S/lath 

Below 

1010-11 

Mean Math 
Percent Below 
Basic AY 2011- 
12(n) 

Mean 
Perce nl 
Basic A' 
13 

Math 
: Below 
Y 2012- 
(n) 

Denver Public Schools 

42.13 

(6) 

40.84 

(4) 

52.16 

(3) 



All State SIG Award Schools 

30.21 

(8) 

30.04 

(8) 

25.79 

(7) 



State SIG eligible but Not Awarded 

18.71 

(22) 

24.03 

(24) 

24.04 

(23) 



State Random Sample of Non-SIG Eligible 

9.20 

(48) 

9.83 

(49) 

9.55 

(51) 
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CONNECTICUT 


District Name 

Mean Reading 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2009- 
10 (n) 

Mean Reading 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2010- 
11 (n) 

Mean Reading 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2011- 
12(n) 

Mean Reading 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2012- 
13(n) 

Bridgeport 

35.38 

(1) 

41.93 

(1) 

43.47 

(1) 

47.32 

(1) 

All State SIG Award Schools 

31.72 

(7) 

34.98 

(8) 

48.09 

(8) 

39.79 

(8) 

State SIG eligible but Not Awarded 

56.94 

(25) 

61.29 

(23) 

64.66 

(23) 

64.67 

(25) 

State Random Sample of Non-SIG Eligible 

78.79 

(36) 

79.05 

(35) 

81.00 

(34) 

79.11 

(38) 


District Name 

Mean Math 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2009- 
10 (n) 

Mean Math 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2010- 
11 (n) 

Mean Math 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2011- 
12(n) 

Mean Math 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2012- 
13(n) 

Bridgeport 

58.27 

(1) 

55.77 

(1) 

57.43 

(1) 

52.35 

(1) 

All State SIG Award Schools 

48.77 

(7) 

48.14 

(8) 

50.23 

(8) 

44.46 

(8) 

State SIG eligible but Not Awarded 

70.87 

(25) 

73.27 

(23) 

71.28 

(23) 

70.48 

(25) 

State Random Sample of Non-SIG Eligible 

83.84 

(38) 

85.95 

(35) 

84.31 

(35) 

81.78 

(37) 


District Name 

Mean Reading 
Percent Below 
Basic AY 2009- 
10 (n) 

Mean Reading 
Percent Below 
Basic AY 2010- 
11 (n) 

Mean Reading 
Percent Below 
Basic AY 2011- 
12(n) 

Mean Reading 
Percent Below 
Basic AY 2012- 
13(n) 

Bridgeport 

47.05 

(1) 

42.73 

(1) 

36.22 

(1) 

37.55 

(1) 

All State SIG Award Schools 

53.69 

(7) 

48.71 

(8) 

37.11 

(8) 

44.24 

(7) 

State SIG eligible but Not Awarded 

29.99 

(25) 

26.50 

(23) 

21.94 

(23) 

22.42 

(22) 

State Random Sample of Non-SIG Eligible 

12.78 

(36) 

13.40 

(35) 

11.14 

(34) 

12.60 

(31) 


District Name 

Mean Math 
Percent Below 
Basic AY 2009- 
10 (n) 

Mean Math 
Percent Below 
Basic AY 2010- 
11 (n) 

Mean Math 
Percent Below 
Basic AY 2011- 
12(n) 

Mean Math 
Percent Below 
Basic AY 2012- 
13(n) 

Bridgeport 

58.27 

(1) 

55.77 

(1) 

57.43 

(1) 

27.02 

(1) 

All State SIG Award Schools 

27.20 

(7) 

28.40 

(8) 

27.89 

(8) 

32.63 

(7) 

State SIG eligible but Not Awarded 

12.91 

(25) 

11.58 

(23) 

12.73 

(23) 

13.23 

(22) 

State Random Sample of Non-SIG Eligible 

6.71 

(38) 

5.78 

(35) 

6.63 

(35) 

8.84 

(35) 
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DISTRICT of COLUMBIA (DCPS Schools Only) 


District Name 

Mean Reading 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2009- 
10 (n) 

Mean 
Reading 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 
2010-11 (n) 

Mean 
Reading 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 
2011-12(n) 

Mean 
Reading 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 
2012-13(n) 

DCPS 

17.52 

(3) 

20.78 

(3) 

16.96 

(3) 

22.07 

(3) 

All State SIG Award Schools 









State SIG eligible but Not Awarded 

38.90 

(7) 

36.52 

(7) 

33.38 

(7) 

39.46 

(7) 

State Random Sample of Non-SIG Eligible 

41.91 

(7) 

39.66 

(7) 

41.44 

(7) 

37.99 

(7) 


District Name 

Mean Math 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2009- 
10 (n) 

Mean Math 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 
2010-11 (n) 

Mean Math 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 
2011-12(n) 

Mean Math 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 
2012-13(n) 

DCPS 

25.58 

(3) 

29.81 

(3) 

20.41 

(3) 

25.96 

(3) 

All State SIG Award Schools 









State SIG eligible but Not Awarded 

42.83 

(7) 

33.77 

(7) 

36.64 

(7) 

41.66 

(7) 

State Random Sample of Non-SIG Eligible 

40.09 

(7) 

46.65 

(7) 

48.45 

(7) 

43.23 

(7) 


District Name 

Mean Reading 
Percent Below 
Basic AY 2009- 
10 (n) 

Mean 
Reading 
Percent 
Below Basic 
AY 2010-11 
(n) 

Mean 
Reading 
Percent 
Below Basic 
AY 2011-12(n) 

Mean 
Reading 
Percent 
Below Basic 
AY 2012-13(n) 

DCPS 

37.30 

(3) 

37.41 

(3) 

42.10 

(3) 

41.12 

(3) 

All State SIG Award Schools 









State SIG eligible but Not Awarded 

20.24 

(7) 

22.71 

(7) 

22.52 

(7) 

18.45 

(7) 

State Random Sample of Non-SIG Eligible 

14.47 

(7) 

15.05 

(7) 

16.03 

(7) 

18.96 

(7) 


District Name 

Mean Math 
Percent Below 
Basic AY 2009- 
10 (n) 

Mean Math 
Percent 
Below Basic 
AY 2010-11 
(n) 

Mean Math 
Percent 
Below Basic 
AY 2011-12(n) 

Mean Math 
Percent 
Below Basic 
AY 2012-13(n) 

DCPS 

31.53 

(3) 

26.33 

(3) 

39.24 

(3) 

33.68 

(3) 

All State SIG Award Schools 









State SIG eligible but Not Awarded 

18.85 

(7) 

24.08 

(7) 

22.06 

(7) 

19.24 

(7) 

State Random Sample of Non-SIG Eligible 

17.66 

(7) 

16.41 

(7) 

15.30 

(7) 

19.51 

(7) 
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FLORIDA 


District Name 

Mean Reading 
Percent Below 
Basic AY 2009- 
10 (n) 

Mean Reading 
Percent Below 
Basic AY 2010- 
11 (n) 

Mean F 
Perce nl 
Basic A' 
12 

leading 
t Below 
/ 2011- 
(n) 

Mean F 
Percenl 
Basic A' 
13 

leading 
: Below 
Y 2012- 
(n) 

Broward 



18.50 

(2) 

39.00 

(2) 

39.00 

(2) 

Duval 



30.60 

(5) 

38.73 

(5) 

38.73 

(5) 

Hillsborough 



45.00 

(1) 





Miami 



31.25 

(8) 

40.88 

(8) 

40.88 

(8) 

Orange 



46.00 

(1) 

31.67 

(1) 

31.67 

(1) 

Palm Beach 



20.00 

(1) 

31.67 

(1) 

31.67 

(1) 

All State SIG Award Schools 



33.06 

(16) 

33.06 

(17) 

33.06 

(17) 

State SIG eligible but Not Awarded 



17.07 

(87) 

25.56 

(89) 

25.56 

(89) 

State Random Sample of Non-SIG Eligible 



65.72 

(121) 

55.66 

(120) 

55.66 

(120) 


District Name 

Mean Math 
Percent Below 
Basic AY 2009- 
10 (n) 

Mean Math 
Percent Below 
Basic AY 2010- 
11 (n) 

Mean 
Percenl 
Basic A' 
12 

Math 
t Below 
/ 2011- 
(n) 

Mean 
Percenl 
Basic A' 
13i 

Math 
: Below 
/ 2012- 
(n) 

Broward 



56.17 

(2) 

32.33 

(2) 

32.33 

(2) 

Duval 



46.47 

(5) 

34.33 

(5) 

34.33 

(5) 

Hillsborough 



35.00 

(1) 





Miami 



47.79 

(8) 

34.95 

(8) 

34.95 

(8) 

Orange 



40.00 

(1) 

30.33 

(1) 

30.33 

(1) 

Palm Beach 



20.00 

(1) 

29.67 

(1) 

29.67 

(1) 

All State SIG Award Schools 



33.06 

(16) 

40.08 

(17) 

40.08 

(17) 

State SIG eligible but Not Awarded 



17.07 

(87) 

29.24 

(89) 

29.24 

(89) 

State Random Sample of Non-SIG Eligible 



65.30 

(133) 

52.93 

(130) 

52.93 

(130) 


District Name 

Mean Reading 
Percent Below 
Basic AY 2009- 
10 (n) 

Mean Reading 
Percent Below 
Basic AY 2010- 
11 (n) 

Mean F 
Percenl 
Basic A' 
12 

leading 
t Below 
/ 2011- 
(n) 

Mean F 
Percenl 
Basic A' 
13i 

leading 
: Below 
/ 2012- 
(n) 

Broward 



18.50 

(2) 

39.00 

(2) 

39.00 

(2) 

Duval 



30.60 

(5) 

38.73 

(5) 

38.73 

(5) 

Hillsborough 



45.00 

(1) 





Miami 



31.25 

(8) 

40.88 

(8) 

40.88 

(8) 

Orange 



46.00 

(1) 

31.67 

(1) 

31.67 

(1) 

Palm Beach 



20.00 

(1) 

31.67 

(1) 

31.67 

(1) 

All State SIG Award Schools 



33.06 

(16) 

33.06 

(17) 

33.06 

(17) 

State SIG eligible but Not Awarded 



17.07 

(87) 

25.56 

(89) 

25.56 

(89) 

State Random Sample of Non-SIG Eligible 



15.09 

(118) 

18.54 

(120) 

18.54 

(120) 
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District Name 

Mean Math 
Percent Below 
Basic AY 2009- 
10 (n) 

Mean Math 
Percent Below 
Basic AY 2010- 
11 (n) 

Mean 
Perce nl 
Basic A' 
12 

Math 
t Below 
Y 2011- 
(n) 

Mean 
Percenl 
Basic A' 
13i 

Math 
: Below 
Y 2012- 
(n) 

Broward 



18.50 

(2) 

37.17 

(2) 

37.17 

(2) 

Duval 



30.60 

( 5 ) 

34.87 

( 5 ) 

34.87 

( 5 ) 

Hillsborough 



45.00 

(1) 





Miami 



31.25 

(8) 

34.94 

(8) 

34.94 

(8) 

Orange 



46.00 

(1) 

43.67 

(1) 

43.67 

(1) 

Palm Beach 



20.00 

(1) 

29.67 

(1) 

29.67 

(1) 

All State SIG Award Schools 



33.06 

(16) 

40.08 

(17) 

40.08 

(17) 

State SIG eligible but Not Awarded 



17.07 

(87) 

29.24 

(89) 

29.24 

(89) 

State Random Sample of Non-SIG Eligible 



13.74 

(127) 

22.98 

(130) 

22.98 

(130) 
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GEORGIA 


District Name 

Mean Reading 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2009- 
10 (n) 

Mean Reading 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2010- 
11 (n) 

Mean Reading 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2011- 
12(n) 

Mean Reading 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2012- 
13(n) 

All State SIG Award Schools 









State SIG eligible but Not Awarded 

83.40 

(21) 

86.14 

(21) 

88.68 

(21) 

91.76 

(21) 

State Random Sample of Non-SIG Eligible 

89.62 

(78) 

90.73 

(79) 

92.45 

(75) 

95.17 

(80) 


District Name 

Mean Math 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2009- 
10 (n) 

Mean Math 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2010- 
11 (n) 

Mean Math 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2011- 
12(n) 

Mean Math 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2012- 
13(n) 

All State SIG Award Schools 









State SIG eligible but Not Awarded 

63.33 

(21) 

69.45 

(21) 

69.81 

(21) 

74.30 

(21) 

State Random Sample of Non-SIG Eligible 

77.51 

(68) 

83.75 

(64) 

80.98 

(64) 

85.22 

(70) 
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ILLINOIS 


District Name 

Mean R 
Perc 
Proficii 
Above A 
10 

eading 
ent 
ent or 
Y 2009- 
(n) 

Mean R 
Perc 
Proficf 
Above A 
11 

eading 
ent 
ent or 
Y 2010- 
(n) 

Mean R 
Perc 
Profici 
Above A 
121 

leading 
:ent 
ent or 
Y 2011- 
(n) 

Mean R 
Perc 
Profici 
Above A 
131 

leading 
:ent 
ent or 
Y 2012- 
(n) 

All State SIG Award Schools 

66.70 

(1) 

64.00 

(1) 

58.50 

(1) 

19.65 

(5) 

State SIG eligible but Not Awarded 

58.47 

(83) 

61.64 

(74) 

61.84 

(72) 

37.43 

(109) 

State Random Sample of Non-SIG Eligible 

77.46 

(159) 

78.41 

(162) 

78.59 

(163) 

58.36 

(228) 


District Name 

Mean 
Perc 
Proficii 
Above A 
10 

Math 
:ent 
ent or 
Y 2009- 
(n) 

Mean 
Perc 
Proficii 
Above A 
11 

Math 
:ent 
ent or 
Y 2010- 
(n) 

Mean 
Perc 
Profici 
Above A 
121 

Math 
lent 
ent or 
Y 2011- 
(n) 

Mean 
Perc 
Profici 
Above A 
131 

Math 
lent 
ent or 
Y 2012- 
(n) 

All State SIG Award Schools 

61.45 

(1) 

74.50 

(1) 

63.00 

(1) 

38.40 

(5) 

State SIG eligible but Not Awarded 

71.26 

(83) 

73.38 

(74) 

73.32 

(72) 

40.01 

(109) 

State Random Sample of Non-SIG Eligible 

85.35 

(133) 

86.05 

(120) 

86.06 

(120) 

59.52 

(178) 
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INDIANA 


District Name 

Mean Reading 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2009- 
10 (n) 

Mean Reading 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2010- 
11 (n) 

Mean Reading 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2011- 
12(n) 

Mean Reading 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2012- 
13(n) 

Indianapolis Public Schools 

23.82 

(2) 

32.66 

(2) 





All State SIG Award Schools 

47.21 

(2) 

56.11 

(2) 

61.95 

(2) 

57.57 

(5) 

State SIG eligible but Not Awarded 

64.28 

(39) 

68.11 

(37) 

68.39 

(38) 

71.05 

(41) 

State Random Sample of Non-SIG Eligible 

73.75 

(67) 

77.53 

(69) 

78.77 

(68) 

79.67 

(84) 


District Name 

Mean Math 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2009- 
10 (n) 

Mean Math 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2010- 
11 (n) 

Mean Math 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2011- 
12(n) 

Mean Math 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2012- 
13(n) 

Indianapolis Public Schools 

30.30 

(2) 

38.28 

(2) 





All State SIG Award Schools 

48.53 

(2) 

50.10 

(2) 

62.81 

(2) 

60.48 

(5) 

State SIG eligible but Not Awarded 

65.30 

(40) 

69.12 

(37) 

69.41 

(38) 

75.22 

(41) 

State Random Sample of Non-SIG Eligible 

77.99 

(62) 

81.14 

(62) 

83.78 

(62) 

84.75 

(81) 
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MASSACHUSETTES 


District Name 

Mean Reading 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2009- 
10 (n) 

Mean Reading 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2010- 
11 (n) 

Mean Reading 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2011- 
12(n) 

Mean Reading 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 
2012-13(n) 

Boston 

23.26 

(9) 

27.44 

(9) 

29.06 

(9) 



All State SIG Award Schools 

33.67 

(1) 

31.00 

(1) 

36.67 

(1) 



State SIG eligible but Not Awarded 

55.81 

(51) 

54.76 

(51) 

55.24 

(49) 



State Random Sample of Non-SIG Eligible 

61.74 

(58) 

60.19 

(56) 

59.22 

(57) 




District Name 

Mean Math 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2009- 
10 (n) 

Mean Math 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2010- 
11 (n) 

Mean Math 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2011- 
12(n) 

Mean Math 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 
2012-13(n) 

Boston 

22.44 

(8) 

29.19 

(9) 

30.28 

(9) 



All State SIG Award Schools 

10.33 

(1) 

12.67 

(1) 

17.33 

(1) 



State SIG eligible but Not Awarded 

47.10 

(51) 

45.16 

(51) 

45.85 

(49) 



State Random Sample of Non-SIG Eligible 

54.31 

(81) 

55.09 

(79) 

55.70 

(78) 




District Name 

Mean R< 
Percent 
Basic AY 2 
(n] 

;ading 

Below 

1009-10 

Mean R< 
Percent 
Basic AY 2 
(n] 

;ading 

Below 

1010-11 

Mean Reading 
Percent Below 
Basic AY 2011- 
12(n) 

Mean P 
Perce nl 
Basic A' 
13 

leading 
: Below 
/ 2012- 
(n) 

Boston 

29.93 

(9) 

26.61 

(9) 

28.81 

(9) 



All State SIG Award Schools 

24.00 

(1) 

26.67 

(1) 

22.00 

(1) 



State SIG eligible but Not Awarded 

10.47 

(51) 

11.07 

(51) 

13.37 

(49) 



State Random Sample of Non-SIG Eligible 

8.80 

(58) 

9.17 

(56) 

9.88 

(57) 




District Name 

Mean l 
Percent 
Basic AY I 
(n] 

Math 

Below 

1009-10 

Mean l 
Percent 
Basic AY I 
(n] 

Math 

Below 

1010-11 

Mean Math 
Percent Below 
Basic AY 2011- 
12(n) 

Mean 
Perce nl 
Basic A' 
13 

Math 
: Below 
/ 2012- 
(n) 

Boston 

41.44 

(8) 

32.19 

(9) 

33.37 

(9) 



All State SIG Award Schools 

55.67 

(1) 

59.67 

(1) 

51.67 

(1) 



State SIG eligible but Not Awarded 

18.87 

(51) 

20.25 

(51) 

20.80 

(49) 



State Random Sample of Non-SIG Eligible 

15.13 

(81) 

14.10 

(79) 

15.42 

(78) 
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MARYLAND 


District Name 

Mean Reading 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2009- 
10 (n) 

Mean Reading 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2010- 
11 (n) 

Mean Reading 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2011- 
12(n) 

Mean Reading 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2012- 
13(n) 

Baltimore City 

49.92 

(6) 

48.58 

(5) 

48.21 

(5) 

52.92 

(6) 

All State SIG Award Schools 

57.16 

(4) 

59.35 

(4) 

56.42 

(4) 

62.25 

(4) 

State SIG eligible but Not Awarded 

73.76 

(8) 

70.22 

(8) 

67.79 

(8) 

66.59 

(8) 

State Random Sample of Non-SIG Eligible 

84.66 

(50) 

85.46 

(51) 

85.23 

(50) 

84.00 

(52) 


District Name 

Mean Math 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2009- 
10 (n) 

Mean Math 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2010- 
11 (n) 

Mean Math 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2011- 
12(n) 

Mean Math 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2012- 
13(n) 

Baltimore City 

57.48 

(3) 

62.58 

(3) 

61.59 

(2) 

36.04 

(6) 

All State SIG Award Schools 

29.00 

(1) 

37.50 

(2) 

40.80 

(1) 

40.74 

(4) 

State SIG eligible but Not Awarded 

79.61 

(7) 

71.72 

(8) 

77.07 

(7) 

58.82 

(8) 

State Random Sample of Non-SIG Eligible 

84.65 

(52) 

84.24 

(53) 

84.22 

(53) 

76.12 

(59) 
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MICHIGAN 


District Name 

Mean R 
Perc 
Profici' 
Above A 
10 

eading 
ent 
ent or 
Y 2009- 
(n) 

Mean R 
Perc 
Profici' 
Above A 
11 

eading 
ent 
ent or 
Y 2010- 
(n) 

Mean R 
Perc 
Profici 
Above A 
121 

leading 
:ent 
ent or 
Y 2011- 
[n) 

Mean Reading 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 
2012-13(n) 

Detroit Public Schools 

17.20 

(3) 

23.32 

(2) 





All State SIG Award Schools 

29.09 

(7) 

37.07 

(8) 

42.07 

(8) 



State SIG eligible but Not Awarded 

31.75 

(4) 

31.99 

(4) 

32.46 

(8) 



State Random Sample of Non-SIG Eligible 

58.90 

(101) 

61.23 

(97) 

64.71 

(94) 




District Name 

Mean 
Perc 
Profici' 
Above A 
10 

Math 
ent 
ent or 
Y 2009- 
(n) 

Mean 
Perc 
Profici' 
Above A 
11 

Math 
ent 
ent or 
Y 2010- 
(n) 

Mean 
Perc 
Profici 
Above A 
121 

Math 
:ent 
ent or 
Y 2011- 
[n) 

Mean Math 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 
2012-13(n) 

Detroit Public Schools 

2.94 

(3) 

3.57 

(2) 





All State SIG Award Schools 

7.85 

(7) 

13.50 

(8) 

12.43 

(8) 



State SIG eligible but Not Awarded 

10.49 

(4) 

10.26 

(4) 

8.31 

(8) 



State Random Sample of Non-SIG Eligible 

33.68 

(110) 

33.51 

(109) 

39.96 

(103) 




District Name 

Mean Reading 
Percent Below 
Basic AY 2009-10 
(n) 

Mean Reading 
Percent Below 
Basic AY 2010-11 
(n) 

Mean R 
Percent 
Basic A' 
121 

leading 
: Below 
i 2011- 
[n) 

Mean Reading 
Percent 
Below Basic 
AY 2012-13(n) 

Detroit Public Schools 

52.28 

(3) 

43.76 

(2) 





All State SIG Award Schools 

40.14 

(7) 

32.15 

(8) 

25.97 

(8) 



State SIG eligible but Not Awarded 

42.22 

(4) 

39.85 

(4) 

31.22 

(8) 



State Random Sample of Non-SIG Eligible 

16.78 

(101) 

14.61 

(97) 

12.89 

(94) 




District Name 

Mean Math 
Percent Below 
Basic AY 2009-10 
(n) 

Mean Math 
Percent Below 
Basic AY 2010-11 
(n) 

Mean 
Percent 
Basic A' 
121 

Math 
: Below 
f 2011- 
[n) 

Mean Math 
Percent 
Below Basic 
AY 2012-13(n) 

Detroit Public Schools 

84.11 

(3) 

84.48 

(2) 





All State SIG Award Schools 

71.30 

(7) 

66.11 

(8) 

67.64 

(8) 



State SIG eligible but Not Awarded 

71.38 

(4) 

71.78 

(4) 

76.11 

(8) 



State Random Sample of Non-SIG Eligible 

40.65 

(110) 

39.91 

(109) 

38.20 

(103) 




Council of the Great City Schools 


School Improvement Grants: Progress Report from America’s 

Great City Schools 


2015 


MINNESOTA 


District Name 

Mean Reading 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2009- 
10 (n) 

Mean Reading 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2010- 
11 (n) 

Mean Reading 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2011- 
12(n) 

Mean Reading 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 
2012-13(n) 

Minneapolis Public Schools 

24.15 

(3) 

28.66 

(3) 

30.13 

(3) 



St. Paul Public Schools 

22.98 

(1) 

31.20 

(1) 

34.58 

(1) 



All State SIG Award Schools 

46.10 

(7) 

49.17 

(7) 

51.75 

(8) 



State SIG eligible but Not Awarded 

61.11 

(38) 

66.40 

(35) 

66.79 

(32) 



State Random Sample of Non-SIG Eligible 

72.49 

(57) 

72.30 

(57) 

75.24 

(53) 




District Name 

Mean R< 
Percent 
Basic AY 2 
(n] 

;ading 

Below 

1009-10 

Mean R< 
Percent 
Basic AY 2 
(n] 

;ading 

Below 

1010-11 

Mean Reading 
Percent Below 
Basic AY 2011- 
12(n) 

Mean P 
Perce nl 
Basic A' 
13 

leading 
: Below 
/ 2012- 
(n) 

Minneapolis Public Schools 

47.78 

(3) 

41.35 

(3) 

39.42 

(3) 



St. Paul Public Schools 

42.00 

(1) 

40.98 

(1) 

44.00 

(1) 



All State SIG Award Schools 

27.72 

(7) 

24.45 

(7) 

22.67 

(7) 



State SIG eligible but Not Awarded 

19.10 

(38) 

14.59 

(35) 

15.72 

(32) 



State Random Sample of Non-SIG Eligible 

10.48 

(57) 

11.15 

(57) 

10.12 

(56) 
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MISSOURI 


District Name 

Mean Reading 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2009- 
10 (n) 

Mean Reading 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2010- 
11 (n) 

Mean Reading 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2011- 
12(n) 

Mean Reading 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2012- 
13(n) 

Kansas City Public Schools 



19.38 

(2) 

14.40 

(2) 

17.55 

(2) 

St. Louis Public Schools 

11.56 

(10) 

12.07 

(10) 

14.16 

(10) 

12.32 

(10) 

All State SIG Award Schools 

21.80 

(13) 

22.32 

(ID 

23.31 

(10) 

24.85 

(13) 

State SIG eligible but Not Awarded 

36.08 

(56) 

38.53 

(50) 

38.61 

(50) 

39.55 

(57) 

State Random Sample of Non-SIG Eligible 

52.00 

(82) 

51.06 

(80) 

52.73 

(80) 

49.25 

(88) 


District Name 

Mean Math 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2009- 
10 (n) 

Mean Math 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2010- 
11 (n) 

Mean Math 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2011- 
12(n) 

Mean Math 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2012- 
13(n) 

Kansas City Public Schools 



13.75 

(2) 

18.73 

(2) 

13.33 

(2) 

St. Louis Public Schools 

9.27 

(10) 

11.24 

(10) 

13.13 

(10) 

11.62 

(10) 

All State SIG Award Schools 

20.31 

(13) 

20.17 

(ID 

23.28 

(10) 

26.11 

(13) 

State SIG eligible but Not Awarded 

36.50 

(56) 

39.83 

(50) 

41.69 

(50) 

41.52 

(57) 

State Random Sample of Non-SIG Eligible 

51.72 

(78) 

52.26 

(76) 

55.70 

(75) 

54.32 

(80) 


District Name 

Mean Reading 
Percent Below 
Basic AY 2009- 
10 (n) 

Mean Reading 
Percent Below 
Basic AY 2010- 
11 (n) 

Mean Reading 
Percent Below 
Basic AY 2011- 
12(n) 

Mean Reading 
Percent Below 
Basic AY 2012- 
13(n) 

Kansas City Public Schools 



27.53 

(2) 

29.75 

(2) 

26.10 

(2) 

St. Louis Public Schools 

37.50 

(10) 

35.38 

(10) 

32.94 

(10) 

35.23 

(10) 

All State SIG Award Schools 

20.15 

(13) 

18.07 

(11) 

16.38 

(10) 

15.96 

(10) 

State SIG eligible but Not Awarded 

14.39 

(56) 

12.54 

(50) 

13.37 

(50) 

12.13 

(50) 

State Random Sample of Non-SIG Eligible 

6.95 

(82) 

6.79 

(80) 

6.21 

(80) 

7.57 

(82) 


District Name 

Mean Math 
Percent Below 
Basic AY 2009- 
10 (n) 

Mean Math 
Percent Below 
Basic AY 2010- 
11 (n) 

Mean Math 
Percent Below 
Basic AY 2011- 
12(n) 

Mean Math 
Percent Below 
Basic AY 2012- 
13(n) 

Kansas City Public Schools 



44.03 

(2) 

38.30 

(2) 

44.33 

(2) 

St. Louis Public Schools 

44.96 

(10) 

43.03 

(10) 

37.56 

(10) 

39.94 

(10) 

All State SIG Award Schools 

34.71 

(13) 

33.67 

(11) 

28.67 

(10) 

25.82 

(10) 

State SIG eligible but Not Awarded 

13.94 

(56) 

11.48 

(50) 

11.07 

(50) 

10.81 

(50) 

State Random Sample of Non-SIG Eligible 

9.07 

(78) 

7.48 

(76) 

6.93 

(75) 

7.70 

(71) 
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MISSISSIPPI 


District Name 

Mean Reading 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2009- 
10 (n) 

Mean Reading 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2010- 
11 (n) 

Mean Reading 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2011- 
12(n) 

Mean Reading 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2012- 
13(n) 

All State SIG Award Schools 

25.27 

(3) 

24.89 

(3) 

31.96 

(3) 

35.12 

(3) 

State SIG eligible but Not Awarded 

32.21 

(19) 

33.73 

(20) 

40.46 

(19) 

42.74 

(23) 

State Random Sample of Non-SIG Eligible 

48.44 

(28) 

50.59 

(27) 

51.78 

(27) 

51.81 

(29) 


District Name 

Mean Math 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2009- 
10 (n) 

Mean Math 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2010- 
11 (n) 

Mean Math 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2011- 
12(n) 

Mean Math 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2012- 
13(n) 

All State SIG Award Schools 

23.08 

(3) 

35.87 

(3) 

41.46 

(3) 

50.17 

(3) 

State SIG eligible but Not Awarded 

39.92 

(19) 

40.99 

(20) 

45.19 

(19) 

51.85 

(23) 

State Random Sample of Non-SIG Eligible 

56.86 

(30) 

61.61 

(31) 

63.76 

(31) 

69.27 

(30) 


District Name 

Mean Reading 
Percent Below 
Basic AY 2009- 
10 (n) 

Mean Reading 
Percent Below 
Basic AY 2010- 
11 (n) 

Mean Reading 
Percent Below 
Basic AY 2011- 
12(n) 

Mean Reading 
Percent Below 
Basic AY 2012- 
13(n) 

All State SIG Award Schools 

27.61 

(3) 

26.18 

(3) 

22.88 

(3) 

23.33 

(3) 

State SIG eligible but Not Awarded 

23.02 

(19) 

21.42 

(20) 

20.25 

(19) 

22.95 

(20) 

State Random Sample of Non-SIG Eligible 

15.10 

(28) 

13.82 

(27) 

14.75 

(27) 

16.02 

(26) 


District Name 

Mean Math 
Percent Below 
Basic AY 2009- 
10 (n) 

Mean Math 
Percent Below 
Basic AY 2010- 
11 (n) 

Mean Math 
Percent Below 
Basic AY 2011- 
12(n) 

Mean Math 
Percent Below 
Basic AY 2012- 
13(n) 

All State SIG Award Schools 

39.40 

(3) 

30.09 

(3) 

23.71 

(3) 

24.64 

(3) 

State SIG eligible but Not Awarded 

26.55 

(19) 

26.93 

(20) 

22.79 

(19) 

19.47 

(19) 

State Random Sample of Non-SIG Eligible 

16.76 

(30) 

13.84 

(31) 

12.56 

(31) 

10.79 

(27) 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


District Name 

Mean Reading 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2009- 
10 (n) 

Mean Reading 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2010- 
11 (n) 

Mean Reading 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2011- 
12 (n) 

Mean Reading 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 
2012-13 (n) 

Guilford County Schools 

33.73 

(1) 

47.77 

(1) 

49.67 

(1) 



All State SIG Award Schools 

28.43 

(7) 

28.64 

(8) 

27.78 

(7) 



State SIG eligible but Not Awarded 

57.43 

(80) 

58.55 

(81) 

58.86 

(78) 



State Random Sample of Non-SIG Eligible 

68.69 

(89) 

70.60 

(92) 

69.91 

(92) 




District Name 

Mean Math 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2009- 
10 (n) 

Mean Math 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2010- 
11 (n) 

Mean Math 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2011- 
12 (n) 

Mean Math 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 
2012-13 (n) 

Guilford County Schools 

59.37 

(1) 

79.47 

(1) 

87.07 

(1) 



All State SIG Award Schools 

38.46 

(7) 

36.37 

(8) 

39.78 

(7) 



State SIG eligible but Not Awarded 

73.44 

(80) 

43.94 

(81) 

74.74 

(78) 



State Random Sample of Non-SIG Eligible 

78.80 

(74) 

78.96 

(75) 

80.83 

(75) 




District Name 

Mean R< 
Percent 
Basic AY 2 

(n] 

jading 

Below 

1009-10 

Mean R< 
Percent 
Basic AY 2 
(n] 

jading 

Below 

>010-11 

Mean R< 
Percent 
Basic AY 2 

(n] 

jading 

Below 

1011-12 

Mean Reading 
Percent Below 
Basic AY 2012- 
13 (n) 

Guilford County Schools 



28.15 

(1) 

19.50 

(1) 



All State SIG Award Schools 

36.60 

(3) 

26.56 

(4) 

26.50 

(2) 



State SIG eligible but Not Awarded 

16.10 

(76) 

15.26 

(76) 

14.97 

(73) 



State Random Sample of Non-SIG Eligible 

11.80 

(85) 

10.79 

(89) 

10.36 

(90) 




District Name 

Mean f 
Percent 
Basic AY 2 
(n) 

S/lath 
Below 
! 009-10 

Mean f 
Percent 
Basic AY 2 
(n] 

Vlath 

Below 

>010-11 

Mean f 
Percent 
Basic AY 2 

(n] 

Ylath 

Below 

1011-12 

Mean Math 
Percent Below 
Basic AY 2012- 
13 (n) 

Guilford County Schools 

14.73 

(1) 

5.60 

(1) 

5.00 

(1) 



All State SIG Award Schools 

15.33 

(6) 

6.31 

(4) 

9.83 

(5) 



State SIG eligible but Not Awarded 

6.42 

(79) 

6.15 

(80) 

5.93 

(76) 



State Random Sample of Non-SIG Eligible 

6.73 

(74) 

5.79 

(73) 

6.29 

(75) 
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Great City Schools 


2015 


NEW JERSEY 


District Name 

Mean Reading 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2009- 
10 (n) 

Mean Reading 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2010- 
11 (n) 

Mean Reading 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2011- 
12(n) 

Mean R 
Perc 
Proficii 
Above A 
13 1 

eading 
ent 
ent or 
Y 2012- 
(n) 

Newark Public Schools 

20.25 

(2) 

22.02 

(1) 

17.70 

(1) 

24.33 

(1) 

All State SIG Award Schools 

30.79 

(4) 

33.68 

(4) 

29.49 

(3) 

27.97 

(7) 

State SIG eligible but Not Awarded 

35.23 

(26) 

34.72 

(26) 

33.34 

(26) 

35.71 

(29) 

State Random Sample of Non-SIG Eligible 

61.85 

(71) 

62.36 

(72) 

62.29 

(73) 

63.71 

(97) 


District Name 

Mean Math 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2009- 
10 (n) 

Mean Math 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2010- 
11 (n) 

Mean Math 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2011- 
12(n) 

Mean 
Perc 
Profici 
Above A 
131 

Math 
:ent 
ent or 
,Y 2012- 
In) 

Newark Public Schools 

35.18 

(1) 

35.38 

(1) 

35.78 

(1) 

34.00 

(1) 

All State SIG Award Schools 

26.53 

(4) 

33.52 

(4) 

42.84 

(3) 

39.50 

(7) 

State SIG eligible but Not Awarded 

40.54 

(26) 

45.51 

(26) 

44.57 

(26) 

47.46 

(29) 

State Random Sample of Non-SIG Eligible 

77.64 

(93) 

79.92 

(94) 

78.55 

(96) 

79.12 

(115) 


Council of the Great City Schools 
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Great City Schools 


2015 


NEW MEXICO 


District Name 

Mean Reading 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2009- 
10 (n) 

Mean Reading 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2010- 
11 (n) 

Mean Reading 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2011- 
12(n) 

Mean Reading 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2012- 
13(n) 

Albuquerque Public Schools 

30.30 

(2) 

28.08 

(2) 

34.22 

(2) 

30.93 

(2) 

All State SIG Award Schools 

28.69 

(4) 

27.47 

(4) 

31.99 

(4) 

33.13 

(7) 

State SIG eligible but Not Awarded 

32.47 

(10) 

33.70 

(10) 

33.13 

(10) 

32.88 

(23) 

State Random Sample of Non-SIG Eligible 

54.26 

(33) 

50.44 

(32) 

51.92 

(32) 

50.12 

(47) 


District Name 

Mean Math 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2009- 
10 (n) 

Mean Math 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2010- 
11 (n) 

Mean Math 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2011- 
12(n) 

Mean Math 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2012- 
13(n) 

Albuquerque Public Schools 

12.94 

(2) 

19.75 

(2) 

27.68 

(2) 

22.60 

(2) 

All State SIG Award Schools 

18.64 

(4) 

21.24 

(4) 

26.34 

(4) 

25.16 

(7) 

State SIG eligible but Not Awarded 

22.98 

(10) 

26.53 

(10) 

25.89 

(10) 

22.84 

(23) 

State Random Sample of Non-SIG Eligible 

44.28 

(33) 

45.30 

(33) 

47.43 

(32) 

46.23 

(43) 


District Name 

Mean Reading 
Percent Below 
Basic AY 2009- 
10 (n) 

Mean Reading 
Percent Below 
Basic AY 2010- 
11 (n) 

Mean Reading 
Percent Below 
Basic AY 2011- 
12(n) 

Mean Reading 
Percent Below 
Basic AY 2012- 
13(n) 

Albuquerque Public Schools 

19.47 

(2) 

33.77 

(2) 

27.00 

(2) 

27.35 

(2) 

All State SIG Award Schools 

23.16 

(4) 

29.53 

(4) 

32.07 

(4) 

29.03 

(4) 

State SIG eligible but Not Awarded 

22.11 

(10) 

27.92 

(10) 

26.74 

(10) 

24.87 

(ID 

State Random Sample of Non-SIG Eligible 

11.30 

(33) 

16.73 

(32) 

16.51 

(32) 

15.61 

(32) 


District Name 

Mean Math 
Percent Below 
Basic AY 2009- 
10 (n) 

Mean Math 
Percent Below 
Basic AY 2010- 
11 (n) 

Mean Math 
Percent Below 
Basic AY 2011- 
12(n) 

Mean Math 
Percent Below 
Basic AY 2012- 
13(n) 

Albuquerque Public Schools 

21.54 

(2) 

40.53 

(2) 

32.11 

(2) 

36.99 

(2) 

All State SIG Award Schools 

22.57 

(4) 

30.44 

(4) 

29.19 

(4) 

31.63 

(4) 

State SIG eligible but Not Awarded 

17.45 

(10) 

31.80 

(10) 

27.25 

(10) 

27.02 

(11) 

State Random Sample of Non-SIG Eligible 

10.39 

(33) 

17.77 

(33) 

17.62 

(32) 

18.33 

(32) 


63 
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NEVADA 


District Name 

Mean Reading 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2009- 
10 (n) 

Mean Reading 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2010- 
11 (n) 

Mean Reading 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2011- 
12(n) 

Mean Reading 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2011- 
12(n) 

Clark County School District 

32.23 

(1) 

46.70 

(1) 

65.53 

(1) 

65.53 

(1) 

All State SIG Award Schools 

51.15 

(7) 

45.92 

(7) 

53.58 

(8) 

53.58 

(8) 

State SIG eligible but Not Awarded 

49.78 

(22) 

44.55 

(23) 

48.32 

(23) 

48.32 

(23) 

State Random Sample of Non-SIG Eligible 

61.96 

(20) 

58.36 

(21) 

63.48 

(21) 

63.48 

(21) 


District Name 

Mean Math 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2009- 
10 (n) 

Mean Math 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2010- 
11 (n) 

Mean Math 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2011- 
12(n) 

Mean Math 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2011- 
12(n) 

Clark County School District 

44.20 

(1) 

63.40 

(1) 

68.50 

(1) 

68.50 

(1) 

All State SIG Award Schools 

58.68 

(8) 

66.77 

(8) 

71.31 

(8) 

71.31 

(8) 

State SIG eligible but Not Awarded 

52.06 

(22) 

58.28 

(23) 

59.09 

(23) 

59.09 

(23) 

State Random Sample of Non-SIG Eligible 

65.46 

(16) 

68.04 

(17) 

72.13 

(17) 

72.13 

(17) 


District Name 

Mean Reading 
Percent Below 
Basic AY 2009- 
10 (n) 

Mean Reading 
Percent Below 
Basic AY 2010- 
11 (n) 

Mean Reading 
Percent Below 
Basic AY 2011- 
12(n) 

Mean Reading 
Percent Below 
Basic AY 2011- 
12(n) 

Clark County School District 

17.23 

(1) 

25.80 

(1) 

15.93 

(1) 

15.93 

(1) 

All State SIG Award Schools 

7.99 

(7) 

26.73 

(7) 

22.74 

(8) 

22.74 

(8) 

State SIG eligible but Not Awarded 

9.76 

(22) 

28.90 

(23) 

26.20 

(23) 

26.20 

(23) 

State Random Sample of Non-SIG Eligible 

5.84 

(20) 

21.00 

(21) 

17.10 

(21) 

17.10 

(21) 


District Name 

Mean Math 
Percent Below 
Basic AY 2009- 
10 (n) 

Mean Math 
Percent Below 
Basic AY 2010- 
11 (n) 

Mean Math 
Percent Below 
Basic AY 2011- 
12(n) 

Mean Math 
Percent Below 
Basic AY 2011- 
12(n) 

Clark County School District 

31.67 

(1) 

19.00 

(1) 

7.30 

(1) 

7.30 

(1) 

All State SIG Award Schools 

12.97 

(8) 

10.57 

(8) 

7.18 

(8) 

7.18 

(8) 

State SIG eligible but Not Awarded 

18.46 

(22) 

16.18 

(23) 

13.48 

(23) 

13.48 

(23) 

State Random Sample of Non-SIG Eligible 

12.39 

(16) 

11.02 

(17) 

8.36 

(17) 

8.36 

(17) 
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NEW YORK 


District Name 

Mean R 
Perc 
Profici' 
Above A 
10 

eading 
ent 
ent or 
Y 2009- 
(n) 

Mean R 
Perc 
Profici' 
Above A 
11 

eading 
ent 
ent or 
Y 2010- 
(n) 

Mean R 
Perc 
Profici 
Above A 
121 

leading 
:ent 
ent or 
Y 2011- 
(n) 

Mean Reading 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 
2012-13(n) 

Buffalo Public Schools 

13.50 

(1) 

12.83 

(1) 

12.67 

(1) 



New York City Department of Education 

19.33 

(1) 

28.33 

(1) 

17.33 

(1) 



All State SIG Award Schools 

16.28 

(3) 

11.39 

(3) 

16.00 

(3) 



State SIG eligible but Not Awarded 

29.08 

(45) 

29.82 

(45) 

32.54 

(41) 



State Random Sample of Non-SIG Eligible 

53.34 

(135) 

53.24 

(138) 

55.79 

(139) 




District Name 

Mean 
Perc 
Profici' 
Above A 
10 

Math 
ent 
ent or 
Y 2009- 
(n) 

Mean 
Perc 
Profici' 
Above A 
11 

Math 
:ent 
ent or 
Y 2010- 
(n) 

Mean 
Perc 
Profici 
Above A 
121 

Math 
:ent 
ent or 
Y 2011- 
In) 

Mean Math 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 
2012-13(n) 

Buffalo Public Schools 

13.67 

(1) 

15.17 

(1) 

16.83 

(1) 



New York City Department of Education 

31.67 

(1) 

54.00 

(1) 

34.00 

(1) 



All State SIG Award Schools 

16.92 

(3) 

14.99 

(3) 

19.28 

(3) 



State SIG eligible but Not Awarded 

34.44 

(45) 

37.80 

(45) 

41.02 

(41) 



State Random Sample of Non-SIG Eligible 

60.39 

(156) 

62.26 

(153) 

64.51 

(150) 




District Name 

Mean Reading 
Percent Below 
Basic AY 2009-10 
(n) 

Mean Reading 
Percent Below 
Basic AY 2010-11 
(n) 

Mean R 
Percent 
Basic A' 
121 

leading 
: Below 
/2011- 
In) 

Mean Reading 
Percent 
Below Basic 
AY 2012-13(n) 

All State SIG Award Schools 

40.36 

(3) 

41.87 

(3) 

37.72 

(3) 



State SIG eligible but Not Awarded 

22.69 

(45) 

21.26 

(45) 

19.94 

(41) 



State Random Sample of Non-SIG Eligible 

9.67 

(135) 

8.86 

(138) 

9.16 

(139) 




District Name 

Mean Math 
Percent Below 
Basic AY 2009-10 
(n) 

Mean Math 
Percent Below 
Basic AY 2010-11 
(n) 

Mean 
Percent 
Basic A' 
121 

Math 
: Below 
/2011- 
In) 

Mean Math 
Percent 
Below Basic 
AY 2012-13 
(n) 

All State SIG Award Schools 

12.39 

(16) 

11.02 

(17) 

8.36 

(17) 



State SIG eligible but Not Awarded 

18.89 

(45) 

18.11 

(45) 

18.24 

(41) 



State Random Sample of Non-SIG Eligible 

7.72 

(156) 

7.13 

(153) 

7.05 

(150) 




Council of the Great City Schools 
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Great City Schools 
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OHIO 


District Name 

Mean R 
Perc 
Proficii 
Above A 
10 

eading 
ent 
ent or 
Y 2009- 
(n) 

Mean R 
Perc 
Proficii 
Above A 
11 

eading 
ent 
ent or 
Y 2010- 
(n) 

Mean R 
Perc 
Profici 
Above A 
121 

leading 
:ent 
ent or 
Y 2011- 
(n) 

Mean R 
Perc 
Profici 
Above A 
131 

leading 
lent 
ent or 
Y 2012- 
(n) 

Cincinnati City 

38.57 

(4) 

54.12 

(4) 

60.65 

(5) 

60.41 

(5) 

Cleveland Municipal 

38.80 

(5) 

39.24 

(5) 

38.76 

(5) 

34.53 

(5) 

Columbus City School District 

34.33 

(4) 

42.18 

(4) 

42.72 

(4) 

49.49 

(3) 

Dayton City 





48.70 

(1) 

41.10 

(1) 

All State SIG Award Schools 

60.81 

(5) 

61.73 

(6) 

65.84 

(6) 

76.29 

(10) 

State SIG eligible but Not Awarded 

63.77 

(81) 

66.14 

(81) 

67.26 

(81) 

68.66 

(107) 

State Random Sample of Non-SIG Eligible 

81.57 

(117) 

83.68 

(114) 

83.79 

(117) 

84.19 

(169) 


District Name 

Mean Reading 
Math Proficient 
or Above AY 
2009-10 (n) 

Mean 
Perc 
Proficii 
Above A 
11 

Math 
:ent 
ent or 
Y 2010- 
(n) 

Mean 
Perc 
Profici 
Above A 
121 

Math 
lent 
ent or 
Y 2011- 
In) 

Mean 
Perc 
Profici 
Above A 
131 

Math 
lent 
ent or 
Y 2012- 
In) 

Cincinnati City 

30.28 

(4) 

45.25 

(4) 

53.46 

(5) 

44.17 

(5) 

Cleveland Municipal 

23.21 

(5) 

25.03 

(5) 

23.34 

(5) 

21.88 

(5) 

Columbus City School District 

20.82 

(4) 

34.94 

(4) 

36.20 

(4) 

30.55 

(3) 

Dayton City 





33.70 

(1) 

27.70 

(1) 

All State SIG Award Schools 

53.06 

(5) 

55.58 

(6) 

58.00 

(6) 

71.94 

(10) 

State SIG eligible but Not Awarded 

56.61 

(81) 

59.13 

(81) 

59.84 

(81) 

57.47 

(107) 

State Random Sample of Non-SIG Eligible 

74.10 

(108) 

75.45 

(108) 

75.72 

(109) 

73.81 

(155) 


District Name 

Mean R 
Percent 
Basic A) 
10 

eading 
: Below 
f 2009- 
(n) 

Mean R 
Percent 
Basic A^ 
11 

eading 
Below 
f 2010- 
(n) 

Mean R 
Percent 
Basic A' 
121 

leading 
: Below 
i 2011- 
In) 

Mean R 
Percent 
Basic A' 
131 

leading 
: Below 
/2012- 
In) 

Cincinnati City 

30.15 

(4) 

20.99 

(4) 

16.55 

(5) 

17.41 

(5) 

Cleveland Municipal 

35.40 

(6) 

33.80 

(6) 

33.65 

(5) 

36.85 

(5) 

Columbus City School District 

34.77 

(4) 

28.09 

(4) 

30.25 

(4) 

24.89 

(3) 

Dayton City 





30.80 

(1) 

33.00 

(1) 

All State SIG Award Schools 

18.46 

(5) 

15.38 

(6) 

14.23 

(6) 

11.51 

(4) 

State SIG eligible but Not Awarded 

18.49 

(92) 

15.25 

(84) 

15.26 

(81) 

15.03 

(81) 

State Random Sample of Non-SIG Eligible 

8.13 

(117) 

6.74 

(114) 

6.90 

(112) 

7.34 

(112) 
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District Name 

Mean 
Percent 
Basic A) 
10 

Math 

Below 

2009- 

(n) 

Mean 
Percent 
Basic A) 
11 

Math 
Below 
f 2010- 
(n) 

Mean 
Percent 
Basic A' 
12| 

Math 
: Below 
f 2011- 
(n) 

Mean 
Percent 
Basic A) 
13 

Math 
Below 
f 2012- 
(n) 

Cincinnati City 

39.38 

(4) 

21.73 

(4) 

20.79 

(5) 

22.45 

(5) 

Cleveland Municipal 

44.85 

(6) 

42.02 

(6) 

42.54 

(5) 

49.41 

(5) 

Columbus City School District 

47.07 

(4) 

29.91 

(4) 

29.53 

(4) 

37.79 

(3) 

Dayton City 





30.55 

(1) 

26.90 

(1) 

All State SIG Award Schools 

22.21 

(5) 

20.70 

(6) 

17.22 

(6) 

14.18 

(4) 

State SIG eligible but Not Awarded 

22.28 

(92) 

18.51 

(82) 

18.10 

(81) 

20.25 

(81) 

State Random Sample of Non-SIG Eligible 

11.93 

(114) 

10.94 

(108) 

10.23 

(107) 

12.48 

(104) 


Council of the Great City Schools 


School Improvement Grants: Progress Report from America’s 

Great City Schools 


2015 


OREGON 


District Name 

Mean Reading 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2009- 
10 (n) 

Mean Reading 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2010- 
11 (n) 

Mean F 
Perc 
Profici 
Above A 

12 

leading 
:ent 
ent or 

kY 2011- 

(n) 

Mean F 
Perc 
Profici 
Above A 
13 

leading 
:ent 
ent or 

iY 2012- 

(n) 

All State SIG Award Schools 





54.69 

(5) 



State SIG eligible but Not Awarded 





58.19 

(56) 



State Random Sample of Non-SIG Eligible 





73.73 

(39) 




District Name 

Mean Math 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2009- 
10 (n) 

Mean Math 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2010- 
11 (n) 

Mean 
Perc 
Profici 
Above A 

12i 

Math 
:ent 
ent or 

iY 2011- 

(n) 

Mean 
Perc 
Profici 
Above A 

13i 

Math 
:ent 
ent or 

iY 2012- 

(n) 

All State SIG Award Schools 



53.85 

5 

49.64 

(5) 



State SIG eligible but Not Awarded 



52.47 

57 

52.19 

(56) 



State Random Sample of Non-SIG Eligible 



63.91 

51 

65.94 

(52) 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


District Name 

Mean Reading 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2009- 
10 (n) 

Mean Reading 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2010- 
11 (n) 

Mean Reading 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2011- 
12(n) 

Mean Reading 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 
2012-13 (n) 

The School District of Philadelphia 

27.85 

(12) 

34.16 

(6) 

29.04 

(5) 



Pittsburgh Public Schools 

35.50 

(2) 

37.45 

(1) 

37.60 

(1) 



All State SIG Award Schools 

42.88 

(14) 

45.12 

(14) 

43.42 

(14) 



State SIG eligible but Not Awarded 

53.53 

(53) 

55.04 

(52) 

48.96 

(52) 



State Random Sample of Non-SIG Eligible 

72.07 

(98) 

72.83 

(98) 

70.76 

(99) 




District Name 

Mean Math 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2009- 
10 (n) 

Mean Math 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2010- 
11 (n) 

Mean Math 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2011- 
12(n) 

Mean Math 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 
2012-13(n) 

The School District of Philadelphia 

35.10 

(12) 

44.33 

(6) 

31.97 

(5) 



Pittsburgh Public Schools 

35.69 

(2) 

40.43 

(1) 

35.40 

(1) 



All State SIG Award Schools 

46.72 

(14) 

48.73 

(14) 

48.11 

(14) 



State SIG eligible but Not Awarded 

61.95 

(53) 

63.60 

(52) 

56.79 

(52) 



State Random Sample of Non-SIG Eligible 

82.45 

(93) 

82.99 

(92) 

79.41 

(93) 




District Name 

Mean R< 
Percent 
Basic AY 2 
(n] 

jading 

Below 

1009-10 

Mean Re 
Percent 
Basic AY 7 
(n] 

;ading 

Below 

1010-11 

Mean Reading 
Percent Below 
Basic AY 2011- 
12(n) 

Mean F 
Percenl 
Basic A’ 
13 

leading 
: Below 
Y 2012- 
(n) 

The School District of Philadelphia 

49.46 

(12) 

39.43 

(6) 

50.45 

(5) 



Pittsburgh Public Schools 

43.19 

(2) 

39.27 

(1) 

35.68 

(1) 



All State SIG Award Schools 

32.78 

(14) 

32.38 

(14) 

34.42 

(14) 



State SIG eligible but Not Awarded 

25.27 

(53) 

24.22 

(52) 

29.88 

(52) 



State Random Sample of Non-SIG Eligible 

13.39 

(98) 

12.59 

(98) 

14.03 

(99) 




District Name 

Mean r 
Percent 
Basic AY 2 
(n] 

Ylath 

Below 

1009-10 

Mean \ 
Percent 
Basic AY 2 
(n] 

Ylath 

Below 

1010-11 

Mean Math 
Percent Below 
Basic AY 2011- 
12(n) 

Mean 
Percenl 
Basic A' 
13 

Math 
: Below 
Y 2012- 
(n) 

The School District of Philadelphia 

42.99 

(12) 

34.47 

(6) 

44.57 

(5) 



Pittsburgh Public Schools 

44.38 

(2) 

34.23 

(1) 

37.15 

(1) 



All State SIG Award Schools 

31.76 

(14) 

29.78 

(14) 

29.79 

(14) 



State SIG eligible but Not Awarded 

18.35 

(53) 

18.78 

(52) 

22.32 

(52) 



State Random Sample of Non-SIG Eligible 

6.37 

(93) 

6.58 

(92) 

7.83 

(93) 
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RHODE ISLAND 


District Name 

Mean Reading 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2009- 
10 (n) 

Mean Reading 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2010- 
11 (n) 

Mean Reading 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2011- 
12(n) 

Mean Reading 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 
2012-13(n) 

Providence 

33.67 

(2) 

33.25 

(2) 

32.50 

(2) 



All State SIG Award Schools 









State SIG eligible but Not Awarded 

49.69 

(23) 

49.15 

(24) 

50.63 

(20) 



State Random Sample of Non-SIG Eligible 

75.33 

(9) 

75.39 

(9) 

75.02 

(9) 




District Name 

Mean Math 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2009- 
10 (n) 

Mean Math 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2010- 
11 (n) 

Mean Math 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2011- 
12(n) 

Mean Math 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 
2012-13(n) 

Providence 

20.00 

(2) 

21.00 

(2) 

24.17 

(2) 



All State SIG Award Schools 









State SIG eligible but Not Awarded 

36.17 

(22) 

38.75 

(23) 

42.18 

(19) 



State Random Sample of Non-SIG Eligible 

67.19 

(9) 

63.79 

(9) 

66.34 

(9) 
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2015 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


District Name 

Mean Reading 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2009- 
10 (n) 

Mean Reading 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2010- 
11 (n) 

Mean Reading 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2011- 
12(n) 

Mean Reading 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2012- 
13(n) 

Charleston 

33.33 

(1) 

34.33 

(1) 

42.27 

(1) 

49.53 

(1) 

All State SIG Award Schools 

44.81 

(12) 

46.44 

(12) 

46.55 

(12) 

49.74 

(12) 

State SIG eligible but Not Awarded 

45.58 

(6) 

45.54 

(6) 

44.50 

(6) 

55.69 

(6) 

State Random Sample of Non-SIG Eligible 

74.53 

(42) 

73.84 

(42) 

73.86 

(42) 

76.66 

(42) 


District Name 

Mean Math 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2009- 
10 (n) 

Mean Math 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2010- 
11 (n) 

Mean Math 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2011- 
12(n) 

Mean Math 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2012- 
13(n) 

Charleston 

34.47 

(1) 

44.80 

(1) 

46.20 

(1) 

50.47 

(1) 

All State SIG Award Schools 

41.52 

(12) 

44.40 

(12) 

43.47 

(12) 

44.22 

(12) 

State SIG eligible but Not Awarded 

41.80 

(6) 

46.49 

(6) 

48.51 

(6) 

52.39 

(6) 

State Random Sample of Non-SIG Eligible 

69.51 

(41) 

73.34 

(41) 

72.46 

(41) 

70.84 

(41) 


Council of the Great City Schools 
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Great City Schools 


2015 


TENNESSEE 


District Name 

Mean Reading 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2009- 
10 (n) 

Mean Reading 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2010- 
11 (n) 

Mean Reading 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2011- 
12(n) 

Mean Reading 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2012- 
13(n) 

Davidson County 

20.76 

(12) 

25.68 

(12) 

28.85 

(12) 

28.87 

(12) 

Memphis 

10.93 

(6) 

12.10 

(6) 

14.56 

(6) 

15.28 

(6) 

All State SIG Award Schools 

35.74 

(9) 

40.39 

(9) 

40.74 

(9) 

42.76 

(ID 

State SIG eligible but Not Awarded 

23.11 

(2) 

22.71 

(2) 

28.59 

(2) 

36.30 

(2) 

State Random Sample of Non-SIG Eligible 

44.73 

(61) 

47.16 

(61) 

49.37 

(61) 

50.48 

(65) 


District Name 

Mean Math 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2009- 
10 (n) 

Mean Math 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2010- 
11 (n) 

Mean Math 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2011- 
12(n) 

Mean Math 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2012- 
13(n) 

Davidson County 

9.54 

(12) 

17.83 

(12) 

27.00 

(12) 

27.09 

(12) 

Memphis 

6.22 

(6) 

9.44 

(6) 

13.60 

(6) 

17.12 

(6) 

All State SIG Award Schools 

23.52 

(9) 

31.64 

(9) 

36.59 

(9) 

38.27 

(11) 

State SIG eligible but Not Awarded 

29.11 

(2) 

29.00 

(2) 

37.52 

(2) 

44.37 

(2) 

State Random Sample of Non-SIG Eligible 

34.10 

(68) 

40.03 

(65) 

45.75 

(66) 

49.24 

(71) 


District Name 

Mean Reading 
Percent Below 
Basic AY 2009- 
10 (n) 

Mean Reading 
Percent Below 
Basic AY 2010- 
11 (n) 

Mean Reading 
Percent Below 
Basic AY 2011- 
12(n) 

Mean Reading 
Percent Below 
Basic AY 2012- 
13(n) 

Davidson County 

33.84 

(12) 

27.82 

(12) 

23.33 

(12) 

26.66 

(12) 

Memphis 

46.75 

(6) 

45.42 

(6) 

40.23 

(6) 

40.30 

(6) 

All State SIG Award Schools 

19.72 

(9) 

17.05 

(9) 

18.14 

(9) 

19.73 

(9) 

State SIG eligible but Not Awarded 

34.45 

(2) 

29.00 

(2) 

25.22 

(2) 

18.83 

(2) 

State Random Sample of Non-SIG Eligible 

13.90 

(61) 

12.49 

(61) 

11.15 

(61) 

11.58 

(60) 


District Name 

Mean Math 
Percent Below 
Basic AY 2009- 
10 (n) 

Mean Math 
Percent Below 
Basic AY 2010- 
11 (n) 

Mean Math 
Percent Below 
Basic AY 2011- 
12(n) 

Mean Math 
Percent Below 
Basic AY 2012- 
13(n) 

Davidson County 

62.39 

(12) 

47.82 

(12) 

34.06 

(12) 

35.30 

(12) 

Memphis 

68.38 

(6) 

62.17 

(6) 

52.74 

(6) 

45.66 

(6) 

All State SIG Award Schools 

40.93 

(9) 

31.76 

(9) 

28.42 

(9) 

26.09 

(9) 

State SIG eligible but Not Awarded 

34.13 

(2) 

29.06 

(2) 

20.23 

(2) 

18.52 

(2) 

State Random Sample of Non-SIG Eligible 

24.82 

(68) 

19.71 

(65) 

15.44 

(66) 

14.45 

(64) 


Council of the Great City Schools 
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Great City Schools 


2015 


TEXAS 


District Name 

Mean Reading 
Percent Proficient 
or Above AY 
2009-10 (n) 

Mean Reading 
Percent Proficient 
or Above AY 
2010-11 (n) 

Mean Reading 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 
2011-12(n) 

Mean Reading 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 
2012-13(n) 

Fort Worth ISD 

75.17 

(2) 

67.67 

(2) 





All State SIG Award Schools 

77.19 

(14) 

68.67 

(13) 





State SIG eligible but Not Awarded 

83.83 

(156) 

82.35 

(154) 





State Random Sample of Non-SIG Eligible 

88.79 

(253) 

87.10 

(262) 






District Name 

Mean Reading 
Percent Proficient 
or Above AY 
2009-10 (n) 

Mean Reading 
Percent Proficient 
or Above AY 
2010-11 (n) 

Mean Reading 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 
2011-12(n) 

Mean Reading 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 
2012-13(n) 

Fort Worth ISD 

66.67 

(2) 

70.67 

(2) 





All State SIG Award Schools 

56.37 

(14) 

57.85 

(13) 





State SIG eligible but Not Awarded 

77.82 

(156) 

78.90 

(154) 





State Random Sample of Non-SIG Eligible 

85.52 

(248) 

86.20 

(246) 
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VIRGINIA 


District Name 

Mean Reading 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2009- 
10 (n) 

Mean Reading 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2010- 
11 (n) 

Mean Reading 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2011- 
12(n) 

Mean Reading 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 
2012-13(n) 

Norfolk City 

73.27 

(2) 

69.70 

(2) 

71.01 

(2) 



Richmond City 

76.26 

(2) 

73.55 

(2) 

78.95 

(2) 



All State SIG Award Schools 

79.84 

(47) 

81.66 

(47) 

82.81 

(46) 



State SIG eligible but Not Awarded 

69.50 

(1) 







State Random Sample of Non-SIG Eligible 

88.60 

(60) 

87.98 

(61) 

88.33 

(60) 




District Name 

Mean Math 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2009- 
10 (n) 

Mean Math 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2010- 
11 (n) 

Mean Math 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2011- 
12(n) 

Mean Math 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 
2012-13(n) 

Norfolk City 

60.40 

(2) 

46.66 

(2) 





Richmond City 

66.73 

(2) 

65.11 

(2) 





All State SIG Award Schools 

81.13 

(47) 

82.24 

(46) 





State SIG eligible but Not Awarded 

78.58 

(1) 







State Random Sample of Non-SIG Eligible 

88.09 

(82) 

86.32 

(80) 
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WASHINGTON 


District Name 

Mean Reading 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2009- 
10 (n) 

Mean Reading 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2010- 
11 (n) 

Mean Reading 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2011- 
12(n) 

Mean R 
Perc 
Profici 
Above A 
131 

leading 
:ent 
ent or 
Y 2012- 
In) 

Seattle Public Schools 

28.17 

(2) 

44.17 

(2) 

46.58 

(2) 

60.50 

(2) 

All State SIG Award Schools 

42.11 

(13) 

43.49 

(12) 

48.37 

(12) 

49.79 

(15) 

State SIG eligible but Not Awarded 

56.30 

(55) 

57.32 

(55) 

59.92 

(55) 

63.10 

(62) 

State Random Sample of Non-SIG Eligible 

64.59 

(68) 

64.71 

(66) 

66.57 

(66) 

70.08 

(92) 


District Name 

Mean Math 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2009- 
10 (n) 

Mean Math 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2010- 
11 (n) 

Mean Math 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2011- 
12(n) 

Mean 
Perc 
Profici 
Above A 
131 

Math 
:ent 
ent or 
Y 2012- 
[n) 

Seattle Public Schools 

19.33 

(2) 

31.40 

(2) 

40.50 

(2) 

52.65 

(2) 

All State SIG Award Schools 

26.22 

(13) 

34.12 

(12) 

40.54 

(12) 

43.29 

(15) 

State SIG eligible but Not Awarded 

43.86 

(55) 

48.94 

(54) 

52.22 

(55) 

53.63 

(62) 

State Random Sample of Non-SIG Eligible 

56.51 

(78) 

59.46 

(77) 

61.94 

(79) 

62.53 

(105) 


District Name 

Mean Reading 
Percent Below 
Basic AY 2009- 
10 (n) 

Mean Reading 
Percent Below 
Basic AY 2010- 
11 (n) 

Mean Reading 
Percent Below 
Basic AY 2011- 
12(n) 

Mean R 
Percent 
Basic A' 
131 

leading 
: Below 
/ 2012- 
n) 

Seattle Public Schools 

32.18 

(2) 

22.42 

(2) 

18.10 

(2) 

14.25 

(2) 

All State SIG Award Schools 

23.30 

(13) 

22.51 

(12) 

20.21 

(12) 

19.86 

(12) 

State SIG eligible but Not Awarded 

14.18 

(55) 

13.02 

(55) 

11.30 

(55) 

12.66 

(55) 

State Random Sample of Non-SIG Eligible 

10.27 

(68) 

10.30 

(66) 

8.93 

(66) 

10.43 

(65) 


District Name 

Mean Math 
Percent Below 
Basic AY 2009- 
10 (n) 

Mean Math 
Percent Below 
Basic AY 2010- 
11 (n) 

Mean Math 
Percent Below 
Basic AY 2011- 
12(n) 

Mean 
Percent 
Basic A' 
13| 

Math 
: Below 
/ 2012- 
n) 

Seattle Public Schools 

60.73 

(2) 

37.43 

(2) 

40.38 

(2) 

28.85 

(2) 

All State SIG Award Schools 

47.55 

(13) 

42.97 

(12) 

36.99 

(12) 

36.14 

(12) 

State SIG eligible but Not Awarded 

31.33 

(55) 

29.16 

(55) 

26.13 

(55) 

25.16 

(55) 

State Random Sample of Non-SIG Eligible 

21.88 

(78) 

21.10 

(78) 

19.44 

(79) 

19.51 

(80) 
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WISCONSIN 


District Name 

Mean Reading 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2009- 
10 (n) 

Mean Reading 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2010- 
11 (n) 

Mean Reading 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2011- 
12(n) 

Mean Reading 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 
2012-13(n) 

MILWAUKEE 

47.62 

(24) 

48.58 

(24) 

43.95 

(22) 



All State SIG Award Schools 

73.00 

(1) 

71.33 

(1) 

67.00 

(1) 



State SIG eligible but Not Awarded 

45.78 

(10) 

57.02 

(6) 

62.50 

(5) 



State Random Sample of Non-SIG Eligible 

79.61 

(50) 

81.33 

(51) 

81.11 

(55) 




District Name 

Mean Math 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2009- 
10 (n) 

Mean Math 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2010- 
11 (n) 

Mean Math 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 2011- 
12(n) 

Mean Math 
Percent 
Proficient or 
Above AY 
2012-13(n) 

MILWAUKEE 

36.29 

(24) 

34.63 

(24) 

32.92 

(22) 



All State SIG Award Schools 

84.00 

(1) 

67.00 

(1) 

65.50 

(1) 



State SIG eligible but Not Awarded 

37.88 

(10) 

54.25 

(6) 

61.80 

(5) 



State Random Sample of Non-SIG Eligible 

77.90 

(49) 

79.32 

(59) 

80.12 

(60) 




District Name 

Mean R< 
Percent 
Basic AY 2 
(n] 

jading 

Below 

1009-10 

Mean R< 
Percent 
Basic AY 2 
(n] 

jading 

Below 

*010-11 

Mean Reading 
Percent Below 
Basic AY 2011- 
12(n) 

Mean F 
Perce nl 
Basic A' 
13 

leading 
: Below 
Y 2012- 
(n) 

MILWAUKEE 

20.26 

(24) 

19.09 

(24) 

22.27 

(22) 



All State SIG Award Schools 

1.00 

(1) 

3.00 

(1) 

5.00 

(1) 



State SIG eligible but Not Awarded 

22.26 

(10) 

13.91 

(6) 

11.03 

(5) 



State Random Sample of Non-SIG Eligible 

5.43 

(50) 

4.65 

(51) 

5.56 

(55) 




District Name 

Mean f 
Percent 
Basic AY 2 
(n] 

S/lath 

Below 

1009-10 

Mean f 
Percent 
Basic AY 2 
(n] 

S/lath 

Below 

>010-11 

Mean Math 
Percent Below 
Basic AY 2011- 
12(n) 

Mean 
Perce nl 
Basic A' 
13 

Math 
: Below 
Y 2012- 
(n) 

MILWAUKEE 

39.77 

(24) 

43.37 

(24) 

44.72 

(22) 



All State SIG Award Schools 

6.50 

(1) 

12.00 

(1) 

12.50 

(1) 



State SIG eligible but Not Awarded 

43.68 

(10) 

29.78 

(6) 

23.23 

(5) 



State Random Sample of Non-SIG Eligible 

10.22 

(53) 

10.49 

(59) 

9.60 

(60) 
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Appendix B 

High School Enrollment Trends by District 


Alabama 


Birmingham City Schools 
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Alaska 


Anchorage School District 
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California 


Fresno Unified School District 
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Long Beach Unified School District 
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Los Angeles Unified School District 
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Oakland Unified School District 
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Sacramento City Unified School District 
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San Diego Unified School District 
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San Francisco Unified School District 
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Santa Ana Unified School District 
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Colorado 


Denver Public Schools 
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Bridgeport Public Schools 
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District of Columbia 


District of Columbia Public Schools 
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Broward County Public Schools 
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Miami-Dade County Public Schools 



Duval County Public Schools 
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Hillsborough County Public Schools 
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Orange County Public Schools 
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The School District of Palm Beach County 
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Indiana 
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Kansas 
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Louisiana 


East Baton Rouge Parish School System 
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Maryland 


Baltimore City Public Schools 
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Michigan 


Detroit Public Schools 
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St. Paul Public Schools 
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Missouri 


Kansas City Public Schools 
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Nebraska 


Omaha Public Schools 
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New Jersey 


Newark Public Schools 
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New York 


Buffalo City School District 
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Rochester City School District 
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Charlotte-Mecklenburg Schools 
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Dayton Public Schools 
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Texas 


Austin Independent School District 
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El Paso Independent School District 
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Houston Independent School District 
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Richmond Public Schools 
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Wisconsin 


Milwaukee Public Schools 
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